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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


en ae 
T seems to be still doubtful if the person who has been delivered 
up by Scindiah is the Nana of Bithoor. He looks too young 
by ten years. Dr. Tresidder, a specially intelligent surgeon 
who attended him seventeen years ago, is not satisfied ; Colonel 
Mowbray Thomson, one of the four survivors of the massacre, 
does not recognise him; Scindiah’s testimony is worth little, 
as he scarcely ever saw him, and the evidence of some rela- 
tives is accepted with a certain suspicion. His head, too, is 
Mahratta, whereas Dundoo Punth, the Nana, who was not in the 
habit of mixing in English society, was of the Brahmin type. The 
aan himself withdraws his confession, attributing it to hemp, 
and altogether there is much doubt about the story. It is sug- 
gested that he may be another relative of Bajee Rao’s, who would 
be Peishwah if the Nana is really dead, and this rumour has one 
argument in its favour. Scindiah, for reasons stated elsewhere, 
would deliver up no one whom he did not fear, and he has no 
one to fear except the man whom Mahrattas would regard as 
Peishwah. 





The Emperor opened the German Parliament on the 29th in 
a speech of some length. He told the Members that they 
have to pass a code of civil procedure for all Germany, 
to reorganise the Landsturm, to increase the control over 


the Landwehr in time of peace, to remodel the system 
of supplying quarters and provisions to the army, to 


vote increased military supplies, to establish a bank-note 
system, to “discharge” the public accounts from 1867 to 
1872, to enact a budget for Alsace-Lorraine—“ that ancient 
<rerman land”—and to make civil marriage obligatory. The 
Emperor relies on their assistance in all these measures, and then 
tells them, ‘* The tried friendship uniting me with the rulers of 
powerful States is a guarantee for the duration of peace, in which 
I may ask you to repose full confidence. I know myself to be 
free from all tempting thoughts to employ the united power of 
the Empire for other than defensive purposes. Conscious of the 
power at_our disposal, my Government can afford to pass over 
in silence the suspicions unjustly cast upon their policy. Not 
until the malice and party passions to whose attacks we are ex- 
posed proceed from words to action shall we resent them. In 
such an event the whole nation and its Princes will join me in 
defending our honour and rights.” When military monarchs 
state publicly that they will not go to war unless their honour 
and rights require it—not their duties, mind—some prospect of 
war is usually present to their imaginations. 

The correspondence between Count Arnim and Herr von 
Biilow, Prince Bismarck’s second in command at the German 
Foreign Office, has been published by the New York Herald, and 
through the New York Herald it has reached the English daily 
journals, Almost all of them have published translations of the 
correspondence,—translations, by the way, differing not unfre- 
quently on rather essential points from each other,—but so far as 
this, all agreeing, that Count Arnim is charged by Herr von 
stilow with abstracting documents from the Paris Embassy, 
while Count Arnim himself declares that he never placed the 


missing papers there at all, because, in his opinion, they were not | be contemplating the policy of lending a sudden support to some 


of a kind to entrust to a permanent department ;—next, that 
Herr von Biilow declares the miasing papers to have been num- 
bered,—which he takes as evidence of their official character,— 
both by the sender and by the receiver ; again, that Count Arnim 
asserts his personal right to some of the letters which were wholly 
concerned with censuring him, and in one case, he tells us, with 
accusing him of conspiring against Prince Bismarck with a 
person related as closely as possible to the person of the Emperor 
(‘mit einer der Person des Kaisers verwandtschaftlich so nah 
als miglich stehenden Person ”’), but declares that he would give 
them up at once, on the decision of a legal tribunal that they do 
not belong to him; finally, that Herr von Biilow denies his 
right of appeal to any tribunal on the question of civil right, and 
declares him to be criminally liable, just as if he had taken them 
for the pecuniary profit he might gain by selling or showing 
them. However, the net result is that Count Arnim has been 
liberated on heavy bail, and that the allegation of a “eon- 
spiracy ” with somebody near the throne—(the Crown Prince 
probably ?)—to upset Prince Bismarck, has not apparently found 
any support from the long rummagings of a Prussian Commission 
in the Embassy at Paris. Count Arnim has blundered. But 
Prince Bismarck has out-blundered him, and must exhibit him- 
self before all the world as the victim of an illusion generated 
by wrath. 


Prince Jerome Napoleon, having been rejected for the Council- 
General of Corsica by the electors of Ajaccio, through the influ- 
ence of the Prince Imperial, has addressed them a letter in which 
he breaks finally with the elder branch. He says the Prince and his 
advisers would introduce a Bourbon system of government ; that 
the Dictatorship is no longer needed ; that he desires a plébiscite 
only that the nation may be free ; that he prays for a Govern- 
ment democratic and reforming ; that he would accept the peace 
without barren recriminations, confine the priests to the sanc- 
tuary, free the communes, remove administrative barriers to 
trade, and guard the liberty of the Press and of association. Of 
course he has no ambitious ideas for himself, ‘having lived 
too close to the grandeurs of power.” All this, if sincere, 
would be an appeal to the democracy, and almost justify 
the Parisians, who call the Prince, ‘‘ Napoleon Egalité ;” but 
it is not sincere. As we have tried to show elsewhere, the 
Prince is no one, except as heir of Napoleon after the Prince 
Impcrial’s death ; and if that event should occur, he will and must 
become an Imperialist instead of a Jacobin. 














Lord Malmesbury is generally thought to be one of the political, 
or rather, official straws which show which way the wind blows. 
If so, the prospect that our Conservative City Member, Mr. 
Twells, will soon have the desire of his heart—to see the 
Tory Government at last “begin” in earnest—is really close 
‘at hand. For Lord Malmesbury confided on ‘Thursday 
week, to a company dining with him at Christchurch, at the 
anniversary of the South Avon and Stour Agricultural Society, 
(that the House of Lords, “though not elected by the 
| people,” certainly “represented the people more than any 

Assembly which it was possible to find. He did not except 
| the House of Commons.” ‘This startling assertion he proceeded 
‘to demonstrate thus:—‘In the House of Lords several large 
| interests were represented which had no representatives in the 
| House of Commons; for instance, the Clergy. very interest 
| was represented in that House. There were to be found there 
the most distinguished soldiers, naval men, bankers, manufacturers, 
scientific men, historians, poets, and men eminent in every kind 
| of literature.” Of course, so immaterial a consideration as that 
| not a single Member of the House of Lords can be said in any sense 
‘to represent the millions of English working-men, did not cross 
‘Lord Malmesbury’s mind. Such a trifle as that would not in the 
‘least affect the assertion that the House of Lords represents the 
people “ more than any Assembly which it is possible to find,” 
‘not excepting the House of Commons. Can the Government 
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private Member’s Bill «to put down” elections? Lord Malmes- 
bury, with such views as these, can hardly have helped thinking, 
like Mr. Gladstone, once, twice, thrice, whether it is wise to retain 
so superfluous a bit of machinery as one of the Houses of Par- 
liament ; only in his case, it is on the disappearance of the House 
of Commons that his fancy dwells. What is the use of a duplicate 
Chamber which it is so troublesome and expensive to elect, and 
which, when you have got it, after all represents the whole people 
less efficiently than the hereditary House of Lords? Can the nation 
really afford such costly redundancies ? 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is.much exercised in 
his mind by the proposal to reform Convocation. In his Visitation 
Charge at Chippenham on Tuesday, he argued that any hundred 
laymen who might be introduced into Convocation would and must 
be what he called “ ecclesiastically-minded laymen,” whatever that 
may imply; that with such allies a reinforced clergy would begin 
to co-operate with some vigour ; and that the result would be a 
collision with Parliament, and then disestablishment. But first, the 
collision between Convocation and Parliament, so faras there can be 
said to be a collision between a feather-bed and a cricket-ball, is 
chronic already, whenever Parliament calls for a revision of the 

Rubies. Next, why should the laymen to be returned be ‘ eccle- 
siastically minded”? Are the laymen of the Disestablished 
Irish Church ecclesiastically minded ? Would not laymen much 
rather help to co-operate with Parliament, than to promote col- 
lisions with it? And lastly, is it even barely conceivable that if 
we are to have rubrics and doctrine strictly enforced by law, 
the Church can hold together at all without serious simplification 
and reform? Tow are the ideas of two or three centuries ago 
to be enforced rigidly on the Churchmen of the present day? It 
seems to us that if Disestablishment is certain in case of a reform 
of the Church Assembly, it is still more certain in the case of 
no-reform,—so the look-out in either case is a bad one, if the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol be right in his wild supposition 
that the laymen, if any, who would be sent to Convocation, 
would all be ‘ ecclesiastically-minded ” persons. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan (M.P. for Denbighshire), and Mr, Mather 
Jackson (M.P. for Coventry), both of them staunch and hearty 
Liberals, are convinced from different points of view that the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act has struck a sharp blow at the Estab- 
lishment. Mr. Osborne Morgan, who appears to be in favour of 
Disestablishment, approves it on that account. He says, an 
orthodox nation is now impossible; but in that case, a Church 
in order to be national must cease to be orthodox, and in order 
to be orthodox must cease to be national. Apparently he pre- 
fers the latter alternative, and exults over the attempt to enforce 
on those who hold creeds far as the poles asunder, the 
celebration of identical rites and the acceptance of identical 
creeds. It must cause a schism he thinks, and a schism 
must cause the downfall of the Establishment. Mr. 
Mather Jackson, on the other hand, though declaring him- 
self utterly without sympathy with Ritualism, and agreeing with 
Mr. Osborne Morgan as to the tendency of the Public Worship 
Act, and still more of the proposed extension of the same principle 
to enforce uniformity of doctrine, could not look with any satis- 
faction on a measure which, as he believed, must hasten ‘a 
catastrophe which, as a Churchman, he had no desire to see pre- 
cipitated ;” in other words, Disestablishment. Here, then, we 
have concurrent testimony, from the side of hope and from the 





side of fear, as to the tendency of Mr. Russell Gurney’s Act. The | 
political world in general, indeed, is coming over pretty fast to | 
the very view of that unfortunate and dishonest attempt to exorcise | 


Ritualism without naming or defining it, which we always held. 
Members of Parliament are fast discovering that it will prove to 
have a much sharper edge for the comprehensiveness of the 
Church than for its superstitions. Why is it almost solely on 
ecclesiastical subjects that the House of Commons plunges 
suddenly into panics which it subsequently repents at leisure ? 





Of the political aspects of Sir Henry James's speech at Taunton 
on Tuesday, which was a model of skill and fence in its way, we 
have said quite enough in another column, Of its literary ability 
we need only give the following specimen. Sir Henry was de- 


scribing the despair of genuine Tories at the complete absence | 
last Session of any disposition on the part of the Government to 
expiate the sins and undo the work of the Liberals, and he thus 
described the satisfaction provided for Tory appetites :—There 
was a society, he reminded his constituents, which had devoted 
itself to proclaiming the gospel of the nutritious character of edible 


% TS 
fungi,—‘‘ they had discovered how one of these excrescences 
tasted like a beefsteak, and how another, gathered up a tree 
displayed a s‘rong flavour of game. They practically dis. 
played their belief, and it might be, made some sacrifices 
to their creed. We heard of these gentlemen lately in a 
cathedral town enjoying a banquet composed entirely of fungi 
or toadstools. Even the orthodox mushroom was not od. 
mitted. The central dish was an enormous puff-ball, and one 
elderly gentleman so appreciated its qualities that he dined off 
it. They rose from the banquet as the Tories from the Session 
light of heart and without any display of dyspeptic suffering. He 
doubted if they were perfectly satisfied, and he fancied he could 
almost trace similarity of condition between their friend Mr, 
Twells and that gentleman who was so addicted to puff-balls,” 
The ‘ puff-ball” must have been Lord Sandon’s Bill, intended 
and announced as intended, to redeem the Endowments of England 
from the profane hands of the Dissenters, but actually effecting 
nothing save the substitution of two moderate Conservatives for 
two moderate Liberals, at the Endowed Schools’ work. There 
was nothing else for Mr. Twells to dine off; but he must have 
made a very Barmecide feast upon that. 





It is stated that so long ago as 1865 M. Thiers had regarded 
the restoration of Monarchy as impossible in France. He said to 
M. Madier, now the Republican candidate for the Dréme, that 
his ideal had always been the British Government, but that 
the follies of Princes had rendered it impossible. ‘ Europe is 
dragged towards Democracy.” ‘I no longer see any Govern- 
ment possible in France except the Republic, and only ask Re- 
publicans so to act that we can accept it without discrediting our- 
selves.” It is stated that the Left Centre, which is managed by 
M. Casimir-Perier, but guided by M. Thiers, has finally rejected 
the plan of a coalition with the Right Centre, and will, when the 
Assembly meets, support the definitive proclamation of a Re- 
public, with Marshal Mac-Mahon as President. 


A deputation from the Metropolitan Municipal Association, 
headed by Lord Elcho, and accompanied by the Duke of West- 
minster, waited, on Wednesday, on the Home Secretary. They 
presented ‘‘ Lord Elcho’s Bill,” which spreads the authority of 
the City Corporation, reinforced by the Metropolitan Board, over 
all London, as defined by the Metropolitan Police Act, and urged 
Mr. Cross to take up the Bill as a Government measure. Mr. 
Cross was very civil, complimented them for having “ thought 
out ” their plan, and for embodying it in a Bill, but mentioned 
that very large and wide questions were raised by it, which he 
could not discuss, ‘‘as a Minister of the Crown,” except at great 
length. He was willing to hear all they had to say, but beyond 
that, ‘‘ they must excuse him for not saying another word.” If the 
deputation had been eager, this would have been disappointing ; 
but they were probably not very eager, the unification of London 
| Government being more of a counsel of perfection, strongly 
| advocated by leading reformers, than a truly popular cry. 


| 

| Sir Hereules Robinson appears to have acted with great 
| promptitude and decision in Fiji—a colony, by the way, that 
| wants a name, and may just as well be called «*« New Carnarvon.” 
He was only a fortnight there, and in that time he received the 
submission of the King and the principal Chiefs, organised a pro- 
visional government—we imagine on the Jamaica or Ceylon 
model—established a tariff like that of New South Wales, 
calculated to produce £25,000 a year, and made, we hope, 
but do not know, a compromise about the debt. The real work 
of organisation will, of course, have to be done by the first new 
Governor; and Lord Carnarvon, who has just made an able 
Colonial clerk the son of a Suffolk clergyman without a particle 
of interest the Governor of the Bahamas, will, we doubt not, be 
able to find the right man. The first Governor should be paid 
without any reference to the resources of the colony, the work 
of founding being too severe for an apprentice to the trade. 
| England can spare £25,000 for the five years’ services of a real 
ruler. There is a strong native police to be formed, too—a 
most difficult operation—and a rowdy European population to be 
| kept in order by means which may require the co-operation of 2 
| man-of-war. 











Mr. Clare Read made an important speech to the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture on Saturday. There had been a dis- 
| cussion on roads, and the Chamber voted, by 22 to 5, that a 
County Council ought to decide what roads were public and 
| what private, and that public roads ought to be made, in part at 
{all events, out of county rates. Mr. Read agreed in this, and 
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d be no real reform in local taxation until 
it was entrusted to a good Representative Board, acting quite 
apart from Quarter Sessions. The Magistrates might still ad- 
minister justice, superintend gaols, and control the police, but 
the Representatives ought to manage all remaining affairs. How 
do the Norfolk squires like that? We do not suppose that Mr. 
ad spoke for the Government, but independent utter- 
fficial experience show which way the Govern- 
go, if they want to keep their seats. 


added that there woul 


Clare Re 
ances by men of 0 
ment must ultimately 


The American Correspondent of the Times states that the total 
result of the October Elections has been to decrease the Republi- 
ajority in the House of Representatives by 13 votes, count- 





can mé 1.50 é “e- 
ing 26 on a division, to extinguish the project of giving the 
. nt a third term, and to show that the whole South 


Ipagside 
aoe be Democratic. The first result does not matter 
much, as the Republicans counted 192 in a House of 292, and 
it is too soon to talk about the second, which cannot be decided 
before August, 1876, but the third is ominous of evil. Expe- 
rience shows that nothing is so dangerous to a great Empire as a 
geographical line of political cleavage. The discontented party 
ean combine too easily, more especially when, as in the United 


States, it can control an entire group of organised State Govern- | 


ments. 

A very curious fact comes out in the Judicial statistics of 1873. 
It is well known that Ireland, apart from its perennial agrarian 
difficulties, some drunkenness, and great laxity in punishing murder, 
is singularly free from crime. The Irish in England and Wales, 
however, are not free. Out of our 22,712,000 inhabitants, 566,000 
are of Irish birth, and instead of furnishing 4,000 convicts in the 
prisons, they furnish 22,100, five times their proper proportion. 
The women are especially bad, forming one-fifth of the whole 
prison population. It is suggested that Ireland exports her 
criminal class, but we take it that the fairer explanation is, that 
the Irishman, like the Englishman, suffers on exportation from 
the absence of the social atmosphere to which he has been accus- 
tomed. The pressure of the only opinion he values is with- 
drawn, and in England, as in America, he becomes indefinitely less 
self-restrained. ‘The Irish in Liverpool are like Englishmen in 
the South Seas, or the less orderly parts of Asia, and betray 
precisely the same impatience of control. 





The proceedings of the Conference at Brussels on the usages of 
war have been published in the London Gazette, but as they are 
not binding on anybody, they are of little interest. The only 
really humane proposal, that of prohibiting the bombardment of 


unfortified cities, was defeated by the resolute refusal of the | 


German Envoy to accept it; while the tricky proposal to make it 
treason for the inhabitants of an occupied district to take up arms 
was modified till it meant nothing, except that volunteers must 
observe the usages of war, Espionage was formally allowed, and 
so were ruses de guerre, though treachery was prohibited. This 
means, we suppose, that it is quite lawful to decoy a regiment into 
an impasse by a forged order from its own head-quarters, but 
quite unlawful to murder it after a capitulation. 


Professor Tyndall lectured at Manchester on Wednesday, on 


Crystalline and Molecular Force, and took the opportunity of | 


some concluding remarks to distinguish his religious Agnosticism 
from Atheism :—* IIe had, not sometimes, but often in the spring- 
time, watched the advance of the sprouting leaves, and of the 
grass, and of the flowers, and observed the general joy of opening 
life in Nature, and he had asked himself this question,—Could it 
be that there was no being or thing in nature that knew more 
about these things than he did? Did he ia his ignorance repre- 
sent the highest knowledge of these things existing in this 
universe? The man who put that question fairly to himself, if 
he was not a shallow man, if he was a man capable of being 
penetrated by profound thought, would never answer the ques- 
tion by professing that creed of Atheism which had been so 
lightly attributed to him.” ‘That is, Professor Tyndall, as we 
understand him, has often been filled with doubts,—not of his 
own thesis that molecules and molecular forces are the ultimate 
seed-vessels of human life, mind, and thought,—but as to whether 
those seed-vessels themselves did not owe their origin to a being 
who understands and shapes their powers of growth. Well, that 
is all perfectly consistent with what he said at Belfast. But is 
Professor Tyndall's peroration perfectly consistent either with that 
or with any other recent profession of Professor Tyndall's? ‘“ He 
was afraid that many of the fears which are now entertained on 


these subjects really had their roots in a kind of scepticism. . . . 








He would exhort such men to cast out scepticism, for this fear 
had its root in scepticism.” We confess we don’t know what the 
sentiment of that passage is, if it be not a delicate and refined 
|kind of buncombe. Agnosticism is scepticism. If Professor 
Tyndall has his moments of hope that the universe is directed by 
a Mind, after all, but thinks it a perfectly open question, what can 
he mean by denouncing scepticism as a state of mind to be “ cast 
out”? Is there any weakness or cowardice in supposing that the 
Universe, if it were not under divine government, would ulti- 
mately come to grief? 

We doubt whether American Editors will take much out of 
“interviewing ” Mr. Forster. The New York Herald attempted it 
on the 11th October, but, on the whole, the catechism to which the 
interviewer subjected Mr. Forster did not result in what American 
newspaper proprietors will regard as very satisfactory replies. For 
instance :—‘ Does the present condition of the South cause you 
any disappointment, Mr. Forster?” Answer: ‘I scarcely know 

what to say about that. At present, I have to take the news- 
| paper accounts of the trouble, and we are led to believe in 
| England that your way of giving the news is so sensational 
{that we are inclined to think the reports may be exaggerated. 
am, however, going to travel South and judge for my- 
self what the effects of emancipation are upon the people.” 
Again, this was Mr. Forster's reply—in which, we suspect, he took 
;a hint from Lord Dufferin—to the not very intelligently-conceived 
| question, “Is England getting more Conservative, or is it getting 
| Republican? "—‘* It is certainly not getting Republican. Re- 
| publicanism in England has very little life behind it. In some 
respects I think, however, we are more Republican than you are. 
| It is certain we can get a change of Government more quickly, 
and the Legislature feels the action of the people more promptly 
than the American system of government enables you to do.’ 
| Clearly, the American interviewers will not get out of Mr. 
| Forster anything like flattery of the institutions of their * great 
and happy country.” 








| We have just received from Canon ‘Trevor a long and clever 

letter, which will be found elsewhere. It comes too late for any 
| careful criticism, and perhaps does not need it, for Canon Trevor 
proves too much. He gives up Convocation as Church authority 
| that cannot be thought fit to reform either the rubrics or the doctrinal 
| conditions of the Church. He gives up the fitness of Parliament for 
the same purpose. Moreover, he finds it intellectually impossible 
| to define a layman of the Church of England,—and criticises,— 
| to some extent, we think, justly and effectively,—the test we sug- 
gested,—that, namely, of the appearance of the bearer’s name on 
| the register of the voluntary Church-rate. What, then, Canon 
Trevor arrives at is, that the Church is absolutely a fly in amber, 
that it has no organisation, and can have none, by which it could 
properly reform either its rubrics or its doctrinal tests, It must 
simply stick in the mud, two or three centuries old, in which 
| it was deposited at the time of the Reformation. Well, if that 

were so, all we should say is, Pray let it be disestablished and 

disendowed as soon as may be. To enforce an obsolete law 
| Which you are unable to impose, is a situation too painful for any 

body, but puzzlesofthe imagination which prove to a strong man that 
walking is impossible are best solved by getting up and walking off. 


Dr. Appleton’s elaborate proposals for the Endowment of 
Research, made in last week's issue of this journal, deserve the 
careful attention of scientific men. Our own difficulty in criti- 
cising them for tae present is this,—that we are hardly familiar 
enough with the nature of scientific research to feel at all sure of 
the feasibility of his plan, Dr, Appleton treats the question as if 
a student, setting himself to a particular branch of research, must 
be able to produce results within a given time, which would 
prove cither his competence or his incompetence for the task. 
We confess that, so far as our imperfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject goes, this assumption does not seem to us to be true. 
Let Dr. Appleton read Professor Stanley Jevons’s remarkable 
book, recently reviewed in these columns, on Scientific Method, 
and note in how many cases even the most original of scientific 
investigators struck at first into a totally wrong path of investiga- 
tion. Such men would, we suppose, under Dr. Appleton’s plan, 
have been declared quite unfit for their proposed calling, although 
they would really have been competent to become the greatest 
ornaments of it. Our difficulty is at the very threshold. Is 
competence for scientific investigation, in other words, the power 
of suggesting and verifying helpful hypotheses, a quality of which 
you can get any fair gauge in relation to young and untried men? 





Consols were on Friday 923-93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. of the Beatie "hae ie only powerful as guardian 


—_>_—_ 
PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON’S BID. 

NLY one event could make a manifesto by Prince Napoleon 
of importance to the world, but then that one would 
make it so very important that his utterances deserve more 
than a passing comment. Although he is perhaps the ablest, 
and on one point, the most determined Jacobin in Europe, a 
Prince in France and Italy, a great orator, and full of experi- 
ence in affairs, he will never be for himself the head of a great 
party. The priests dread him, the Monarchists hate him, the 
Bonapartists are jealous of him, and the Republicans will none 
of him. He is a mere voice, which summons all parties, which 
all parties hear, but which none of them will follow. The 
death, however, of Louis Napoleon, still a lad, and not a very 
strong one, would at once make his cousin Jerome one of the 
most formidable personages in Europe. Nothing can be more 
strange, but nothing is more true, than that the founder of 
the Empire contrived to impress his Family Law deeply on the 
imagination of his people. That law had absolutely nothing to 
justify it except the will of the great conqueror. It was con- 
trary to all usual laws of succession, for it gave the preference 
to the descendants of the younger sons of Charles and Letitia 
Bonaparte ; it was contrary to the democratic feeling of which the 
family professes to be the executive hand, for it confined the 
succession to the Bonapartes born in the purple; and it was 
contrary to the radical idea of Cesarism, for it left the people 
no free choice. Nevertheless, it succeeded. All kinds of 
stories have been circulated about the legitimacy of some of 
the Napoleons ; all kinds of men have appeared within the 
family ; all kinds of ambitions have been known to be enter- 
tained, but from the death of the Duc de Reichstadt the 
French, so far as they are Bonapartists, have never swerved 
from their adherence to the family law, have never given to 
any Bonaparte unnamed in it any political position, have never 
regarded any but the heir as a serious pretender. So strong 
is the feeling, that even in Corsica, where Napoleonism is a 
religion, a word from the legal heir, though a lad living in 
exile and in England, struck his cousin, with all his popular 
opinions, out of the Council-General; and the journals, not 
only of the Imperialist party, but of all parties, denounce the 
angry letter which followed as an act of treason, All Prince 
Jerome’s professions of Jacobin opinions, all his endeavours to 
found a faction, all his undoubted ability, were as nothing 
when weighed against the wish of a lad, whose title to wish is 
that he is not the nearest relative but is the legal repre- 
sentative of a Founder from whom he, nevertheless, does 
not descend. If the Prince Imperial had been Napoleon I.’s 
grandson, such a condition of feeling would have been natural 
enough, but he is no whit nearer to him than his rival, or 
rather, he is one degree farther off. Nevertheless, that rival 
has no chance whatever. In vain does he declare, in his 
manifesto to the electors of Ajaccio, that he always coun- 
selled the Emperor wisely, that he resisted the expedition 
to Mexico and the declaration of war, that the Dictatorship 
is no longer necessary, that France should accept peace 
without barren recriminations, that the Government should 
be democratic and reforming, that taxation should be modified 
in the interest of the greatest number—a direct bid for the 
peasants—that priests should have no rights except in church, 
that education should be compulsory, that the liberty of the 
Press and the right of association should be guarded by the 
State. The Corsicans adhere to the Prince of whom they 
know nothing, and in all France no effective party will seriously 

regard the ablest and most Jacobin of living Bonapartes. 

It is all his character, say our contemporaries. That 
is precisely what we doubt. If it were so, his utterances 
would not deserve study, for he would never have a 
chance of putting his ideas in force, but we doubt the accu- 
racy of the conclusion. If Prince Louis were to die, 
Prince Jerome would be the heir, and the exigencies of the 
great Bonapartist party would compel it to accept him 
with little more than a momentary demur. They could not 
afford to split into two factions. They could not run an un- 
known Bonaparte who had no sort of legal claim. They could 
not submit the rivalries to the judgment of the people, and so 
exchange hereditary Cesarism for Cesarism vested in such 
descendant of Charles Bonaparte as a pleébiscite would select. 
That would be to restore the days of the Valois, when a Child 


of her son. It is useless to speak of M. Rouher as disliked 
by the Jerome family. Half the Princes of history have ruled 
through agents they detested, or feared, or despised. Are the 
Hohenzollerns so fond of Bismarck? It is vain to talk of the 
suspicion existing inthe Army. These accusations of cowardice 
are made against enemies for ever—they were made against 
Wellington and Napoleon—and are usually absurdly false, five 
men in six, when Sovereigns, being able to meet danger with all 
requisite composure. Even when they are true, as appears to 
have been the case with Vladimir the Great, James 1. 
and Louis XIV., they make no real difference in the 
estimation of mankind, who ask of their kings’ qualities 
other than those which make them capable of leading forlorn- 
hopes. A new legend would gather about Napoleon V. at once 
with just as little basis as the old one ; his manner, which eas 
cost him more friends than his supposed dislike to shot, would 
be declared natural in a King—it must be very like the manner 
of Louis XVIII.—and his remarkable intelligence would give him 
the ascendancy over the kind of men—the vivid men—whom 
Napoleon III. never could endure. Incapacity would be a real 
difficulty in a Cesar, but Prince Jerome, of all men alive, and 
in politics, is one of the least incapable. He might do as much 
mischief as every one of his race has done, except Napoleon IL, 
who never had the opportunity, but it would not be from want 
of brains. The obstacles in his path are Republicanism and 
the Prince Imperial, not himself, or the “ chiefs” whom he 
denounces with so much injudicious temper. 

Supposing Prince Jerome, then, ever to mount the throne, 
what kind of policy does his letter to the electors of Ajaccio 
foreshadow,—of policy, that is, different from that of Napoleon 
III. We should say just none at all. He would be, as 
Emperor, just as different from himself as aspirant, just as 
closely hemmed-in by circumstances, and just as unable to 
break with old policies, as Crown Princes when they mount the 
throne always prove themselves to be. He would obey “the 
law of his being,” as the physicists call it, as much as anybody 
else. The Dictatorship, he hints, would end; but if a Dictator- 
ship is not wanted, why is a Napoleon ?—not to mention that 
a Jacobin Bonaparte is the most dictatorial personage one 
can well imagine. He would keep the peace, he says, and we 
do not doubt him, till a strong cry arose in France for war, in 
which case war would be declared. He says he would re- 
organise the Army on a democratic basis, and so he would, as 
far as the Army would let him, which is a very little way. He 
would, he pledges himself, confine the priest to the sanctuary ; 
but as the sanctuary is just the place whence the priest 
derives his power, he would ultimately have to arrive, like 
Napoleon III, at some modus vivendi with the Church. 
He would, he promises, modify taxation to the benefit of the 
many, but as he would have to get in his taxes, and as * the 
rich ” eould not pay ninety millions a year, and as indirect taxes 
do not benefit the many, he would have to tax property once 
more, and in France property is held by almost the whole people. 
His special promises, even if he attained power, could amount 
to nothing, for to keep himself at the top he must repress, and 
keeping himself at the top would seem to him, as to other kings, 
the first of political duties. He does not promise a free 
representative government, and without that any chief of the 
Executive in France who wants to found a dynasty will pursue 
the same course. If he really seeks to democratise and reform 
all institutions, his business is to support the Republic, which 
in France can do that work best, and the best measure of sup- 

port would be to efface himself. It is only as the possible chief 

| of the Bonapartes that he is important, and the mere fact that 
| he feels his importance and makes bids proves that it is his 
| capacity as potential Emperor of which he still thinks, He is 
a potential Emperor, but it is not in virtue of promises of 
which, should he succeed, he will never be able to fulfil one. 











COLOURLESS LIBERALISM AT TAUNTON. 
| (TR HENRY JAMES is an impressive and eloquent speaker, 
0 but certainly he has not forgotten the precept to com- 
| bine the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the 
| Gove. His speech at Taunton on Tuesday was very skilfully 
constructed to appeal to all the Conservative veins of thought 
| amongst the Liberal party, without annoying, nay, even not 
without conciliating, the Nonconformists, who no doubt con- 


'stitute a very important section of his constituency. This 








of France was sacrosanct, and perhaps of all men in France| was a difficult task to do, and it was done with great 
the one most liable to be killed by the assassin, They must | ability. The Liberal ex-Attorney General will not breathe 
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Chamberlain’s breast that the cause of | number of the freemen and potwallopers who constituted the 
ools, free land, and — yo pone oy 4 popular ct ppc before the great Reform Bill, and 
: rong support from him. e ‘ free-labour’ | at least as much so as the ten-pounders of a good many of the 
rovacilg Be peer he Indeed, we may all fairly in- | boroughs at the time they nt first enfranchised in 1832. 
= a hope that so far as labour is still unfairly trammelled There is more discussion and life in the villages now than 
b . cial restrictions, even Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Asheton | there was in the small boroughs before the time of railways 
Me. will see their way to remove these restrictions, with the | and before the development of the cheap Press. The conduct 
eneral concurrence at once of the Conservative and of _ the | of the Agricultural Labourers’ movement has shown plenty of 
Liberal parties. On ‘ Free Land’ Sir Henry James complained | self-cont rol, though, of course, not a little passion and ignorance. 
of a rather convenient inability to apprehend the meaning of the | There is no sort of excuse, such as England has ever before 
ery.—which undoubtedly is not a good one,—and so avoided | recognised as valid, in the ignorance of the agricultural 
altogether the necessity for saying how far he would prohibit or | labourers, for delay, On the contrary, if we want to imbue 
discourage arrangements which tend to keep land in the pos- the new movement with the self-restraint and sense of justice 
session of persons too poor to cultivate it adequately, how far he which alone can ensure its safety, the best thing we can do 
would admit primogeniture, or encourage arrangements which | is to admit the labourers at once to a share of the politi- 
tend to the support of primogeniture. On “Free Schools” Sir | cal power exercised by Parliament. The argument from 
Henry James touched with remarkable vagueness. “As to| the supposed necessity for redistributing Seats is still 
free schools, he believed that they could find common ground | weaker. In the first place, has anybody ever been particu- 
to unite the Liberal party in favour of an education afforded by | larly scrupulous in England about the exact proportion 
the State to all who could not otherwise obtain it, and which | between the number of electors and the number of Mem- 
should exclude doctrinal teaching.” That settles nothing on | bers? Before 1867, was it not the commonest thing in 
either of the points on which the Birmingham League most 








ction 
much hope into Mr. 
“Free Church, free sch 


| the world to find counties with from 6,000 to 12,000 registered 
strenuously insist, namely, first, the abolition of school-pence,— | electors returning two Members, while boroughs with from two 
i.e. the complete discharge of all school expenses out of rates | to six hundred registered electors returned two members more? 
and taxes,—and next, the exclusion of all religious teaching from | Even now, though paradoxes of the same sort are not quite so 
the public elementary schools. Both demands Sir Henry James | frequent or so extravagant as before, there is no sort of squeam- 
has evaded, without intimating that he would reject them. | ishness as to the rights of proportionate representation. Except 
On the Church question he touches with some elaborateness, | for the purpose of a debating-plea, no one would object to 
but with still more delicate evasiveness. He intimated | the swelling of the county registers without any immediate 
that a great many friends of an Establishment were friends , preparation for a redistribution of seats, And if Sir Henry 
of an Establishment on Paleyan or utilitarian grounds alone,| James really thinks that the enfranchisement of the 
—that is, only so long as an Establishment conduced to the | agricultural labourers needs caution, what better precaution, 
general welfare of the nation,—and would give it up the|in the way of gradual enfranchisement, could there be, than 
moment that condition seemed to them to be no longer ful-| to give them, first, the power of voting in existing constituencies, 
filled. This must have lit up hopes in the hearts of his Non-| without giving them the full number of seats to which their 
conformist hearers. But Sir Henry James was far from in- | numbers would apparently entitle them? The value of the dila- 
tending to indicate any immediate leaning towards the move- | tory plea, as it is urged by Sir Henry James, against the enfran- 
ment for disestablishing and disendowing the Church of Eng- | chisement of the agricultural labourers, seems to us small 
land. He went on to condemn most strongly the policy of | indeed. But it is not the less skilfully put forward. Taunton, 
Nonconformists in insisting that all Liberal candidates should | at least, will appreciate it. And it was to Taunton that the 
accept the test of Disestablisment and Disendowment, if they | speaker was addressing himself. 
are to gain their support. He had never accepted such tests; Sir Henry James’s speech hits the exact line between wind 
himself, and valued his independence far too highly to allow | and water,—between a Liberal atmosphere of thought and the 
such to be forced upon him. Here, the Dissenters must have | untroubled deeps of a Conservative ocean of feeling. He 
been a little low-spirited. But Sir Henry James was | criticises the Conservatives freely, expresses his great confidence 
not anxious to put them completely out of heart. He /| in the Liberal leader, discourages every attempt at a Liberal 
reserved a crumb of comfort for them at the end :—* But the | programme, and yet takes care to hold out hopes and antici- 
Liberationists might say, ‘ How, then, shall I obtain disestab- | pations of the revival of Liberal progress in the future. He 
lishment?’ He replied, ‘You never can obtain it, if you|is as careful not to be explicitly Conservative as not to be 
divide or even weaken the Liberal party. You must do as | explicitly Radical. He does not give in a cordial adherence to 
other Progressionists have been content to do—watch the} the Establishment, and say that, as a Liberal, he fears 
working of the Public Worship Regulation Act ; wait until a|its downfall, but only remarks that “there were those 
supplemental Bill affecting doctrine as well as ritual be passed ; | who feared that a Church freed from State control would 
wait until some more Church Congresses have spent a pleasant | form a sacerdotal power possessing a dangerous political in- 
week in Christian harmony; wait until a few more executions | fluence.” He does not say, again, that he hopes the right of 
to levy “dominicals” have been issued, and then you will be | unsectarian religious teaching will never be taken from the 
enabled to demand the disestablishment of the Church without! public elementary schools, but only that common ground 
injuring a party or offending public opinion.’” Clearly on| might be found on the basis of a teaching from which 
the Church-of-England question the trumpet of Sir Henry | doctrinal lessons should be excluded. In a word, there is not 
James does not give forth by any means a certain sound. | a critical question of the day, except fidelity to Mr. Gladstone, 
Whether he be in favour of disestablishment or against it, it is|on which Sir Henry James commits himself on either side. 
hard to say. What is not hard to say is, that he objects to| Throughout his speech he is as colourless as a party man 
saying anything at the present time. | could be. Were he to become Conservative or Radical 
Sir Henry James is a little more explicit as to the extension | to-morrow, there is hardly a sentence he would have to 
of household suffrage to the Counties. For that he declares retract, except, in the former case, the assurance of fidelity 
most definitely that the time is not yet come. The labourers are to Mr, Gladstone. The speech is a very clever speech of 
not yet sufficiently educated. They do not often see newspapers the non-committal kind. No considerable Member of 
in the villages, and they do not hear much political discussion. | Parliament ever before, we suppose, managed so cleverly to 
Also, he asserts, you cannot enfranchise them without a re- say somethipg on so many subjects without committing him- 
distribution of seats. The present county constituencies are | self to a distinct opinion on any of them. The heat of the 
so large, that if you make them a great deal larger, you, Liberal party has obviously become suddenly latent ; and of 
could not avoid taking members from the small constituencies, | course, when a Liberal like Sir Henry James finds his Liberal- 
and giving them to the great constituencies thus enlarged. And ism ebbing away, he does not make too much display even of 
if so, why Taunton would lose one member altogether, and | his Conservatism, As he will not admit the right of the 
perhaps have only a small share in the election of the other. | agricultural labourer to the franchise, he can hardly venture 
Wherefore,—you must be very cautious as to the education of , to advocate, to a Liberal constituency, the cause of the Esta- 
the agricultural labourers before you grant them votes. That blishment. As his Liberalism fades, his Conservatism must 
last argument undoubtedly told with Sir Henry James's con- fade also. And the result is a neutral-tinted survey of politi- 
stituents, We doubt whether the first two would have had much | cal life, of which the chief characteristic seems a striking want 
Separate weight. The working-men of our towns were, no doubt, of earnestness. 
in 1867 more acute and intelligent as a class than the agricultural, We do not find much fault with this in a distinguished 
labourers are now. But we suspect that the agricultural labourers , lawyer, whose heart probably is, like that of most other 
of to-day are much more educated and intelligent than a great | lawyers, much more in his profession than in politics at all. 
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But it warns us of the greatest danger to which the Liberal 
party will now be exposed, and that is, not the tendency to em- 
brace on some points what some men may think Conservative 
views,—so far as that is earnestly and conscientiously done, it 
may be very useful to us all,—but the tendency to lose their 
grasp of distinctive politics altogether, to find modes of speak- 
ing about things which are not exactly modes of thinking 
about them,—to talk epigrams which do not involve convic- 
tions, and cultivate a style of criticism that has no root in 
principle. We would far rather see Liberals declaring that on 
this and that point they approve the Conservative view, and 
intend to support it, while on certain other points they desire 
to enter heartily into the Liberal movement, than have 
much experience of the graceful type of speech with 
which Sir Henry James has inaugurated the epoch of 
Liberal quiescence, or than see it accepted as a model by 
the rank and file of the Liberal party. Whatever may be 
the heresies of Liberals during a period of Conservative 
reaction, they ought, at all events, still to be known 
as the party which has no reserves, which brings its 
thoughts and beliefs and doubts honestly before the country, 
and which endeavours at least to form true convictions on all 
political issues of moment submitted to it. There is nothing 
we dread more for the Liberal party than a time of smooth 
utterances, in which party badinage shall take the place of 
genuine discussion, and the fashion of not having opinions at all, 
but yet of concealing that you have none, shall succeed to the 
fashion which has recently been in vogue, of having somewhat 
too pronounced opinions on all the subjects at issue before the 
people. A Liberal party which is fluent in concealing the 
absence of convictions will be worth exceedingly little, 
and soon fall to pieces before the more earnest radicalism of elec- 
tors who know what they want, and express it with strength, 
and even violence. Sir Henry James’s speech is most agree- 
able reading. But it is the kind of agreeable reading which is 
not likely to be of good example to the political society of which 
he is so conspicuous an ornament. 





THE ARNIM CORRESPONDENCE. 

ATOTHING can be clearer now than that the German 

Government has been dealing in an unusual manner,— 
a manner betraying to the public undue excitement, anxiety, 
and suspicion,—with its late Ambassador at Paris. The cor- 
respondence between Count Arnim and Herr von Biilow, Prince 
Bismarck’s subordinate, which has been just published, makes 
it perfectly clear, first, that though the documents which 
Count Arnim refuses to deliver up were numbered by the 
German Government, and perhaps also by the recipient,—so at 
least Herr von Biilow maintains,—Count Arnim did not place 
them in the Chancellerie at Paris, and then “abstract” 
them thence; but that, on the contrary, he did not con- 
ceive them to belong to the Chancellerie of the Paris 
Embassy at all, and wrongly or not, never registered them 
there. It is also pretty clear, that though the German 
Government denies his right to retain some of these documents, 
there are others of them his right to which is so far probable 
that, with regard to them, it has waived the question, and not 
made their retention a part of the criminal charge. 
important, as showing that the whole question of law is a 
thorny one, and not in the least a matter as to which it is ab- 
solutely certain, on the very face of things, that Count Arnim 
must know himself to be in the wrong. In the third place, it 
has come out, we believe,—though the statement on this subject 
is a newspaper one,—that the documents in dispute were so little 
oficial that the German Foreign Office never kept copies of 
them, and that when asked by the tribunal to produce copies for 
its information as to the character of the missing documents, 
it had to admit that no copies existed. If this be true, 
it would very powerfully support Count Arnim’s contention 
that the documents were not of a kind which he was 
bound to place in the Chancellerie of the Paris Embassy, as no 
one ever heard of a document of that nature of which the 
office issuing it did not keep regular copies. Again, it 
appears to be admitted that the Commission sent from Berlin 
to Paris to obtain evidence as to Count Arnim’s conduct in 


the Embassy,—especially, we suppose, his alleged “ conspiracy,” 
to use Prince Bismarck’s own word, with a Royal personage, to 
undermine the influence of the Chancellor with the Emperor, 
—has discovered nothing at all against him,—so that he has 
at last been liberated on heavy bail, given by himself, for his 
reappearance,—the official statement being, however, that his 
liberation is solely due to the state of his health, which was 


This is | 





failing. Finally, this most important fact comes out most 
positively,—that Count Arnim is not refusing absolutely to 
give up even those documents which he holds to be his 
own property, but only that he desires the judgment of a iyi] 


Court as to his right to retain them before giving them up 
and declares that if the legal judgment is against him, he will 
give up the documents at once. Now, considering that the 
German Government is so uncertain as to its ground, that 
in the case of the despatches referring to Count Arnim’s 
official future, namely, his appointment to the Turkish Em. 
bassy, and his being placed on the retired list, it has 
waived its legal claims, there can be no doubt at all that 
Count Arnim’s willingness to submit, in relation to the 
other documents, to the decision of a legal tribunal 
should have saved him from anything like a criminal pro- 
secution. It may be very inconvenient to have great State 
officers claiming to reserve to themselves the letters in which 
their conduct has been sharply censured by their superiors, 
but it seems, at least, to be a claim not without official 
precedent. In this very correspondence, Count Arim 
remarks that one missing document, which he has not 
got, contains, he believes, a censure on the conduct of some 
subordinate of the Embassy, and that the despatch containing 
it has, no doubt, been kept by the person concerned, as exclu- 
sively affecting himself. Admitting, therefore, that Count 
Arnim is quite in the wrong in his claim to the possession of 
the documents in question, it is pretty clear that he is not 
starting a bran-new theory for his own especial behoof, 
but that he is acting in conformity with a lax habit 
which has been hitherto permitted without remark by 
his chiefs, though it has been convenient to punish it very 
severely when it came to be adopted by one who had 
quarrelled with Prince Bismarck. It is certain, then, that 
| Count Arnim did not place the documents in the Chancellerie 
| of the Paris Embassy; that he did not believe himself to be 
doing what was contrary to either law or custom in keeping 
them ; and that he was willing to bow at once to the decision 
of a legal tribunal that he had no right to retain them; 





and it is also certain, we believe, that in the case of 
other documents not of a very different category, the 


| Berlin authorities do not pretend that they have a clear 
‘legal case against him. If it be also true that the 
documents were such that the Foreign Office kept no copy 
of them, and that the Commission sent to inquire into his 
procedure in Paris has discovered nothing that is not honour- 
able to Count Arnim, the violent and humiliating treatment to 
which he has been subjected must be regarded as simply 
monstrous. Even if these two last assumptions be empty 
rumours, there is no justification for a prosecution which 
treated him precisely as if he had embezzled money or other 
objects of value, from the motives of a thief; indeed, Herr 
von Biilow is most careful to insult Count Arnim, by pointing 
out that there was absolutely no distinction, in the eye of 
the law, between such a theft and the offence of which he 
had been guilty. 

Now, what must be the inference from all this unwise and 
unmeaning display of violence towards a personal foe of Prince 
Bismarck’s, except that that great man has really, as we sug- 
gested three weeks ago, begun to make mistakes, and lost some 
portion of that self-restraint by the help of which alone 
high ends can be achieved? When the world heard that a 
great diplomatic official of the German Government had been 
arrested, thrown into prison along with ordinary offenders, and 
refused permission for a time to see his wife and family 
and even his legal adviser, on the plea that his com- 
munication with them might tend to obscure the facts of the 
case, everybody assumed, as a matter of course, that there 
was the best evidence, if not of positive treachery, still of 
some understanding with the enemies of Germany so formid- 
}able as to abet conspiracy and threaten treason. When we 
were ostentatiously told that the whole matter was one of dis- 
| 
| 








cipline,—that Prussia has always enforced discipline in all her 
| services, and that she is not going to allow her discipline to 
| be relaxed now, when she has gained the summit of her am- 
| bition, the world was incredulous. It knew perfectly well 
|that breaches of discipline can be punished without all 
this publicity and scandal; that a despatch censuring 
Count Arnim, and dismissing him from the service on the 
ground of a breach of discipline, would have more than met 
| the exigencies of the situation; and it was not to be credited 
that a great nobleman would be prosecuted like a thief for 
stealing bits of paper, only because he had a crotchet of his 
own,—not entirely without precedents in its favour,—as to 
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right of custody over despatches containing little but 
pont censure. All the facts looked like a belief— 
e superstition—that something very dangerous indeed was 


hatching against the German Minister, under the exgis of 
Count Arnim’s protection ; and that it was absolutely essential 
to bring the plot to light promptly, while he was paralysed by 
the arrest. And this is the belief or superstition which Europe 
will in all probability continue to attribute to Prince Bis- 
marek, though it will be added that it was the mere product 
of his own angry passion, not a suspicion raised by any 
ive evidence to which he had access. 

It is a dangerous moment in a great man’s life, when 
he begins to think that every one who thwarts his 
purposes must be wickeder and more dangerous than ap- 
pears. From that moment you may be sure that he will no 
longer see with the ; 
partial judgment and great achievements, for he will always be 
confusing the shadow cast by his own personality across the 
field of public affairs with the shadows of real events. The 
moment a statesman of Prince Bismarck’s calibre is found 
to be indulging fanciful suspicions of his rivals, his power is 
on the wane. As far as we understand the evidence, that is 
the precise mistake he has committed in this ferocious and 
not very successful war upon Count Arnim. 


presumpt 





MR. READ ON COUNTY PARLIAMENTS. 


\ 


chosen by the Tory Cabinet, has scarcely yet appreciated 
the necessity of official reticence. If he had, his speech 
to the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture on Tuesday would be 


by far the most important delivered by any member of the | 
yy fe ] “ . 


Ministry during this vacation. For years past, the Liberals 
have been urging the necessity for the establishment of County 
representative Councils, as a preliminary to the reform of county 
organisation. This journal in particular has urged the change, 
in season and out of season, for more than a quarter of a century, 
as the inevitable complement of municipal reform, and always, 
till the last Parliament, without a hearing. The Squires have 
been too strong, the agricultural population too powerless, 
and Ministers like Mr. Goschen have found the proposal 
that rural municipalities should, like urban municipalities, be 
made free, denounced as a revolution. In towns, the ratepayers 
tax the employers of labour and themselves just as they like, but 
if in the country the ratepayers were to tax the Squires, 
the end of the world would be at hand. It would be necessary 
for the landlord, with one shame-faced tenant at his back and 
three disaffected labourers, to march out and bid the parish 
constable a proud and slightly ludicrous defiance. That is 


perhaps an exaggerated way of putting it, but it is really true | 


that the Liberal Government was afraid of supporting Mr. 
Goschen honestly; that it allowed him to be beaten without a 
fight ; and that, though it did not exactly drop the subject, 
it allowed it to be postponed. 
Under-Secretary—who calls himself a tenant-farmer, though, 
as usual, he is a good deal besides that—quietly defying 
the whole Squirearchy, telling the farmers that they will 
get nothing until the counties are governed by repre- 
sentative bodies wholly unconnected with the Magistrates, 
and invested with all local powers, except the control of 
jails, of the police, and of the administration of primary 
justice, none of which Radicals have ever demanded for the 
electors, They might give the criminal powers to the County 


Courts, but no Englishman worth listening to, so far as we | 
know, has ever yet advocated the election of any oflicer of any | making themselves absolute by voting with other Unions, 
| which 
| equalise expenditure and render local jobbery difficult, without 


kind armed with judicial powers; and not one Englishman in 
fe rty would object to vest the appointment of our only elected 
judiciary, the Coroners, in the Crown. If Mr. Clare Read speaks 
tor the Ministry, the Tories are going to carry a social reform 
from which the Whigs have shrunk; and even if he does not 
speak for them, his speech, and the hearty applause with 
which it was received, show that on one point of policy 


at least Tory farmers are heartily in accord with Liberal | 
| a hamlet in the next county—and would have a direct, regular, 


ideas, 
We believe they always were, though Liberals are so neglect- 


clear and colourless vision requisite for im- | 


R. CLARE READ, though a most efficient public servant, | 


perhaps the most efficient among the Under-Secretaries 


And now here is the Tory | 


levied by Highway Boards, are not exactly liked. The “ Fishes,” 
as the ignorant call them, or ex-officio members of those Boards 
and the Representatives very often quarrel @ ovtvance, the repre- 
sentatives sometimes treating the entrance of an ex officio as a 
sufficient reason for an adjournment, which is a nuisance to that 
squire, as well as to everybody connected with the road under 
discussion. Then there is a difficulty about the rates. Natu- 
rally, the squire or tenant-farmer whose road leads from Nowhere 
to Nothing, but enables him to eart his manure cheaply, wants 
Parliament, or the Consolidated Fund, or the County, or the 
Highway Board, or at all events somebody more abstract than 
himself, to pay for that road; and as he gets a seat on the 
Highway Board, he fights for his “ rights” with great keenness 
and success. Naturally, also, his neighbour does not quite see 
it, but still, “log-rolling” was a representative practice before 
Americans gave it that grotesquely significant nick-name ; and 
somehow, roads rather less interesting to the community than 
_gravel-paths in a private garden do get themselves made at the 
public expense. On the other hand, landlords and tenants 
/have a grievance of the reverse kind, their really public 
jroads, the big highways, with definite termini, being 
| worn up by wheels the owners of which pay nothing at all 
|for the wearing. This latter grievance is not very well 
|founded as far as the Squires are concerned, as_ general 
| accessibility increases the value of their fee-simple ; but that of 
| the occupiers is more real, and the spectacle of a long line of 
waggons ploughing deep ruts in ther roads, and never paying 
a toll, aggravates them past bearing, till they are ready to 
write, and do write, letters to their Members which make those 
Members wish that the Local-Board people were Catholics, and 
that they had the Christian duty of inflicting penance. They 
would mourn, but they would do their duty. Both classes 
want a larger unit of taxation; all England, if the country will 
bear it, and if not, then the County, as Mr. Clare Read suggests. 
| If, however, the county is to elect a Parliament to manage 
highways, and distribute the expenses of public roads, and in- 
| dividualise the expenditure for private roads, which may become 
| a gross abuse, why should not the County Council do more,—— 
| look after sanitary rates, and education rates, and poor-rates, and 
| in fact, manage rural finance generally on the representative 
plan? It is very shocking, no doubt, to suggest such a dethrone- 
ment of the Squires, but still it is a Tory Under-Secretary who 
iis doing it; and as the Tory Government began with dises- 
|tablishing a Church, why should it not end with deposing a 
| squirearchy ? That would be quite as consistent and a great 
‘in more popular, especially as, Mr. Clare Read having made 





that speech, representative County Councils are certain to be 
proposed by the next Liberal Ministry, and might, under those 
| circumstances, create an idea in county voters that Mr. 
| Goschen is not quite the demon they understood him to be. 
That would be a catastrophe worth evading, even if Mr. Twells, 
Tory Member for the City, had once again to ask, in accents of 
the most full-fed and comfortable despair, “* When is the Tory 
Government going to begin ?” 

Having maintained for the last quarter of a century the 
thesis that the Liberals ought to substitute representative 
government in the Counties for feudal adiministration, we need 
not say we entirely agree with Mr, Clare Read, though we 
should propose one rider to his scheme, The county is rather 


|too large a unit, and it would be better to substitute the 


electoral district. Government by a Provincial Parliament 
like that of Norfolk would hardly be local government at all, 
and would either become State government, or what is more 
probable in England, would degenerate into government by 
* log-rolling.” the representatives, say, of the Cromer Union 
in turn would vote with them. The object is to 
entirely destroying the value of local knowledge. The elec- 
toral district is a perfect unit in itself, quite sufliciently large, 


| with carefully defined boundaries—overlappings should be 


ended summarily by a clause providing that if the larger por- 
tion of any parish lay in Greenshire, that should, for the pur- 
poses of the Act, be considered the parish, and the remainder 


and usual link with the Parliamentary system, its two Mem- 


ful and contemptuous of all County necessities that it is next | bers taking charge of its affairs in the House of Commons. We 
to impossible to induce the farmers to regard them as their | cannot see why a County Council should not be entrusted with 
friends, but the immediate cause of the demand is a little| very extensive powers. more especially if the Minister for 
curious, The Parishes are getting interested, quite savagely | Local Government had a right of veto on loans; and Liberals 
interested, about Roads. The growth of common-sense has rid | would, if that were conceded, cheerfully allow the Magistracy, 
us at last pretty nearly of those outrageously-unfair transit who have still immense influence, who own the soil, and who are 
duties called turnpikes, but the substitute for them, the rates | strongly controlled by public opinion, a position analogous to that 
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of the House of Lords,—that is, a veto sufficient to secure 
thorough consideration. Putting the nominees and the repre- 
sentatives in one room is not an acceptable arrangement, while 
the other is very old, very familiar, and entirely in accordance 
with the existing divisions of English society. With such a body, 
Parliament might by degrees terminate the existing county 
anarchy, might prevent the reckless borrowing which, we agree 
with Mr. Rathbone, will end some fine morning in a financial 
catastrophe, and might attract to the County Treasury a 
portion at least of the great stream of charitable legacies. 
There would be nothing artificial about the plan, and nothing 
revolutionary, the English county pride being a decidedly 
healthy feeling, and one which Tories, if they understood the 
conditions of their own influence, would most sedulously 


cultivate. 





A PARLIAMENT FOR LONDON. 

: er hest reason for pressing Mr. Cross to rearrange tho 

Government of London is that he can do it. The moment 
of least resistance, which always comes in politics, would appear 
to have arrived. Hitherto, the “ City,” with its historic 
prestige, its strong organisation, and its alliance with other 
municipalities, has steadily resisted change; the population 
has been very little interested in change; and the great pro- 
prietors have been very much disposed to let things alone. 
Now, however, the population, though not eager, is on the 
whole acquiescent, feeling the pressure of unequal rates; the 
great proprietors are non-resisting or favourable, the greatest 
of all, the Duke of Westminster, actually boring himself 
to attend at the Home Office with the deputation on 
Wednesday, and listen to Lord Elcho for half-an-hour; and 
the City sees a chance of increasing instead of losing 
its municipal prestige. The general principle granted, that 
the City is not to be absorbed by its surroundings, but 
is to absorb them, the Home Secretary could, in the 
present state of opinion, pass any reasonable Bill; and as 
London really does want more centralisation and a more 
dignified and visible municipal life, there seems no reason why 
he should not make a considerable reputation by the effort. 
He has a clear majority, he is tolerably independent of London, 
and he need not make very violent alterations. Indeed, we 
are not quite sure whether, the dependence of the Police and 
the Judges on the Home Secretary being once settled—for 
neither police nor judicial arrangements can be entrusted to 
the ratepayers—we are not sure that he need make, at first, 
any great changes at all. ,Suppose he simply declares the boun- 
daries of the City of London to be those assigned to Lon- 
don by Peel’s Metropolitan Police Act, adds Colonel Hogg 
to the municipal permanent staff, and assigns the powers and 
responsibilities of the Metropolitan Board to the Common Council 
for five years, and then leaves the “City” for that time to 
digest its acquisitions. Of course, ultimately a new suffrage 
and new arrangements would be wanted, but they could be 
made by degrees, as the necessity was felt. The City is very 
well governed, the existing officials could be utilised, and 
nobody particularly wants a municipal vote for some little 
time to come. Even if that is too Conservative for the 
Cabinet, there is no enormous change required to make the 
City conterminous with London. The Common Council 
might be elected as the Metropolitan Board is now, only 


by direct election; the Aldermen increased in number, and | 


turned into an Upper House ; 
is, though invested perhaps with a certain right of veto. The 
paid Vestry officers, town clerks, and so forth, would all be 
wanted ; and all vested interests. except those of the parish 


vestrymen, might be temporarily respected. The Estate | 
revenue of London might be used as a Civil List or Con- | 


solidated Fund, and placed beyond the annual votes, and 
London then be governed as Manchester or Liverpool is. We 
see no use in claiming the appointment of Mayor for the 


Crown, and a good deal of inconvenience, the office being the | 


only one which directly links English tradesmen to the social 
hierarchy of honours, and should deprecate the permanence of 
any great official. Let the City Cabinet go out and in, as the 
State Cabinet does, according to the policy which the citizens 
are anxious to see pursued, and new elections only be made 
imperative every five years, the City Cabinet retaining, of 
course, a right of dissolving once within that time. A strong 


London Parliament of that sort would very soon lick into shape 
all those detailed arrangements which will worry the House of 
Commons till it gives up the task of reorganisation in despair. 

It may be said that this is not Lord Elcho’s Bill. 


Certainly 


the Lord Mayor left where he | 


it is not, but Lord Elcho’s Bill is not worth discussion till it 
has been accepted, rejected, or modified by the Government, 
No private member can carry such a measure, or any measure 
dealing with the subject as a whole, unless he happens to haye 
behind him a body of opinion which Lord Elcho has not got 
and will not get. The grievances of London are not of the kind 
which drive men into threatening action. It is not governed 
as well as it might be, and probably would be, if 
|its best-governed section swallowed up the remainder, 
| but compared with other cities of the first magni- 
| tudes it is almost ideally well governed. Life and pro- 
| perty are nowhere so secure, locomotion is nowhere so swift 
and cheap, the death-rate is nowhere so low, and although 
rowdyism increases, it is not hy elections that it can be 
diminished, There is no popular desire for change, except in 
the incidence of the rates, and the reform, if carried at all, 
must be carried by Government, assisted by the City, the 
great proprietors, and the Press, as a reform of its own, —a 
| Cabinet measure by which it will stand. If Mr. Cross does 
| not understand that, but hopes to carry a Metropolitan Bill as 
| his chief carried the Public Regulation Bill, he does not under- 
| stand the force or the weakness of public opinion. But though 
Lord Elcho’s Bill does not matter, Lord Elcho’s principle does 
| —viz., that the City shall absorb London, and not London 
'the City—and it is on that principle, as it seems to us, 
\that everybody begins to be agreed. Any measure which 
/secures that end will, according to existing symptoms, be 
| carried, and the first object of the reformers should be to 
secure that. If Lord Elcho’s Bill will do it, accept that. If 
| our proposal, which is simply to reproduce the English Con- 
| stitution in miniature, with an annually elected King, will do 
it, accept that. If Mr. Cross finds in the pigeon-holes of his 
office, or in his own mind, an easier scheme than either, 
accept that. All we contend for is that the Home Secretary 
must do the work, and do it without a breach of 
| three cardinal conditions,—first, that the City is to absorb 
London ; second, that the State is to have direct control of all 
organised force in its metropolis ; and third, that no Judge or 
Magistrate of any sort is to be elected by any mob whatever, 
ratepaying or otherwise. If the first condition is not attended 
to, the Bill will not pass; if the second is not secured, London 
will some day see an insurrection followed by a military 
massacre,—will see the scenes of 1863 in New York repeated 
here; and if the third is disregarded, there will within a 
generation be no justice for the rich. Elected Judges in 
England would not be bought .but they would swerve heavily 
towards the side of the electors who appointed them and 
who secured their salaries, would in the end imitate the elected 
Judge of Paris in 1793-95, who, hearing that the defendant 
before him had possessed a house in dispute for five hundred 
years, decided that it was time for plaintiff to have his turn. 
Within these conditions, the less elaborate the Bill is, the 
easier it will be to pass, and the less difficulty will the new 
Corporation have in working the clause enabling them to regu- 
late details by bye-laws. 

But it will be said, and this argument used to be considered 
all-sufficient, that any representative body governing all Lon- 
| don, controlling its rates, and appointing its municipal officers, 
will be dangerously strong. So it will; and so is a Martini- 
Henry rifle dangerously effective, but if we want effective work 
done we must run those kinds of risks. The danger is not in 
‘running them, but in denying that there are any to run. A weak 














| Municipality would be of no use, and we would make a strong 
one, but take precautions against the misuse of its strength. 
| There is nothing to prevent Mr. Cross from inserting in his 
| Bill three precautionary clauses, which as long as law existed 
in England at all must, perforce, prove sufficient. One should 
provide that if a bye-law of the Corporation conflicted with a 
‘law of the land, the bye-law should be ‘pso fucto void, the pre- 
sumption upon which every Court now acts. Another is, that 
no bye-law shall be valid until it has been published for 
six weeks, without veto from the Home Secretary. And the 
third is that the Government may, by Order in Council, sus- 
pend the Corporation, substituting for it a high officer of their 
own, the Order to be obeyed by the Corporation under stated 


Powers like these, of course, would no more be 
ut 


penalties. 
used in ordinary times than other dormant prerogatives, b 
we see no reason whatever why they should not be granted, 
the ultimate guarantee for their wise use being the right of 
| the House of Commons to dismiss the Minister who uses them 
|unwisely. Nobody can tell what a Corporation governing 
all London might or might not do, but we all are agreed 
as to what we wish it to do, namely—to remain in 
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si secon 
subordination to the House of Commons. 
tion to secure the r 
portion of the law? 

rigid audit of accounts by 
secret debate ‘ 
ri or corrupt. The danger of being terrorised by mot 
violence, as happened recently in Philadelphia, is not avoided 


bu 


HOW A DEMOCRACY CAN EDUCATE ITSELF. 


HE Canton of Zurich is afflicted with an impossible Consti- | 
tution —impossible, that is to say, according to all ap- | 
It has so | for from 7 to 12 years’ service, to £16 for 25 years’ and over, 


proved theories of political and economic science. 
little respect for the sanctities of representative government 


What is the objec- | boys, “conversation” and needlework for 
valisation of that wish by making it a | gymnastics. 
Add to clauses of this kind provisions for ‘secondary schools, and cost the canton a little over £6,000 
a Crown nominee, and for prohibiting 

s. and we shall have done all it is possible to do | 
nting the London Municipality from becoming either | the teachers. 


t then that is a danger which it shares with Parliament itself 


gils, besides 
Rather more than 3,000 pupils attend the 


a year. 

In the primary and secondary schools, the Communes name 
For successful teachers there is great com- 
>| petition. The mirimum pay for primary teachers is £48 a 
,| year, with a house, fuel, and a kitchen-garden ; but the Com- 


. | munes may increase the pay at pleasure, and the State may 


contribute to such increase up to £60, For secondary teachers 
the minimum pay is £72 (of which half is defrayed by the 
| State), with the same advantages, and may, in like manner, be 
| increased, the State contributing to the increase up to £80. 
The State, moreover, allows retiring pensions, rising from £4 
Compare these figures with France, where the official pay is 


’ 





that no law passed by its Assembly can take effect until con- | £28 for a primary teacher of 5 years’ standing, and his retiring 


firmed by the people at large. 


practice of what the French would call a * subversive” political | 


It has gone so far in the | pension from £3 4s. to £3 12s. a year, 


Two peculiarities attach to the Zurich school-system. One, 


economy, that for nearly forty years it has substituted for all | which will soon disappear, is that till now only men-teachers 


other imposts a progressive income and property-tax. 
to stand thus, as it were, transfixed upon those * rocks ahead’ 


It seems | have been employed, although, as before observed, the classes 


*| are generally mixed. The other is that (beyond a few exhibi- 


of which our native Cassandra has lately been prophesying | tions in the industrial school and gymnasium, to be presently 


to us, 


| “\ ° . . . 
| spoken of) no prizes are given: everything depends on marks. 


Strange to say, it has not yet gone to pieces on its rocks,/ With good marks, the poor scholar can obtain remission of 


but on the contrary, seems to fare very well upon them. | school fees in the higher grades of instruction next to be 
Although much of its soil is not under culture, and its arable | noticed. 


land supplies but a very small portion of its consumption “in | 


Besides the gratuitous secondary schools, there ave also 


cereals, its population is proportionately double that of Eng-! cantonal schools, which are largely subsidised by the State, so 
land. The north-west portion of Switzerland, of which econo- | that for about £2 a year the pupil receives an education cost- 


mically, if not geographically, it forms part, is reckoned to ing £10, of which the State detrays four-fifths. 


Here, alter 


be, in Continental Europe, the region where, in relation to | two years’ study—the courses comprising arithmetic, geometry, 


area, there is the largest amount of accumulated capital. 


| . - , 
| geography, history, German, and French—a choice has to be 


The flourishing manufactories of Zurich are among those | made between the gymnasium for humanities, and the indus- 


which are held up habitually as bugbears to our own producers, 
|} two branches,—the commercial and technical. 


to inculeate the heinousness of strikes and the necessity for 


trial school, which itself, after the first year, divides itself into 


| 
In the com- 


long hours of work. Pauperism, properly speaking, is unknown | mercial branch two years are spent in studying English, Italian, 
in the canton, and the well-being of its people rather increases | commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, and a little chemistry. 


in proportion to the distance from the towns. 


The average | In the technical branch, after the first year, there is a further 


wealth per family of its population is reckoned to be three | subdivision between chemistry and mathematics, which take up 


times that of France. 


and manufactures are combined in the occupations of the 
The father and his sons work in the fields, the mother 
throws silk at home, or too often with her daughter goes to 


people. 


the factory. But there is no infant labour. It is only at 
twelve years of age that children can go to work, and even 
then their schooling, as will be presently seen, continues. 

It is the Educational system of the Canton which most 


deserves to be examined, and which probably more or less | 


explains all the rest. Education is obligatory, and in the 
public schools gratuitous, the private schools being also under 
Government inspection. It is made, indeed,a matter of complaint 
that infant schools (for children up to the age of six) are left 
entirely outside of the sphere of State action. But primary 


instruction, beginning at six, lasts no less than nine years, | 


of which six are spent in ‘elementary’ and six in *com- 
plementary’ schools, the number of school-hours per week 
rising from 20 hours the first year to 28 in the sixth; or for 
girls, 32, including their sewing-lessons. In the complementary 
schools, the teaching consists of eight hours per week, four 
each in the Tuesday and Thursday forenoons, during which 
the previous studies are gone over again. Even during the 
tenth year the pupils have to return once a week to the 
school-house for a singing-lesson (their musical instruction 
having begun at seven). An effort was, indeed, lately made to 


raise the school-hours in the complementary schools to twelve, | 
but the people (Cassandra may have the benefit of the fact) | 


rejected the law. In the year 1872, 33,000 children attended 


the primary schools, and cost the State 634,000fs..—say | 
Subsidies are given to | 


£25.360, or a trifle over 15s. a head. 
printers and lithographers with a view to cheapening school 
publications. The result is said to be marvellous, school-books 
being published by the 40,000, 50,000, and 100,000, A first- 
rate atlas, in the hands of every scholar, costs next to nothing. 

In addition to some 600 primary schools, there are also 76 


secondary schools, which, since last year, have also heen made 


gratuitous. Attendance is here optional, and it is observed that 
the number of girls, though increasing, is yet far short of that 
of boys,—32 percent. Education, which is mixed throughout 
almost all the primary schools, remains so frequently also in 
the secondary schools. The school-hours are generally 34 per 
week, and the course comprises modern languages, history. 


= 


geography, physical science, drawing, writing. geometry for | 
. | 


As elsewhere in Switzerland, agriculture | eighteen months longer. 


In the gymnasium the courses last 
four years. Thus the school years of working-men ave 
from six to fifteen (or sixteen, if we include the last year’s 
singing-class). Those of the trader are from six to seventeen 
(six years in the primary schools, two in the secondary or can- 
tonal schools, three in the industrial schools); these of the 
engineer, architect, chemist, &c., from six to seventeen and a 
| half; those of the lawyer, doctor, theologian, &c., from six to 
‘eighteen. It should be observed that the industrial school is 
| open upon examination to the pupils leaving the secondary 
| schools, who, indeed, furnish the majority of its scholars, 
It may be asked how the * religious difliculty ” is met. The 
catechism and sacred history are regularly taught by the 
/imasters, without restriction on the expression of their opinions. 
On the other hand, parents can always withdraw their children 
|from religious instruction. No figures are at hand for the 
| primary or secondary schools, but in 1872-3, the abstentions 
| from religious instruction were twenty-three per cent. of the 
| whole number in the gymnasium, and forty-two per cent. in 
the industrial school. Twenty per cent. of the pupils in the 
latter have been, as we should say, confirmed. 
3eyond the schools lie two closely-connected institutions, but 
one of which is maintained by the Federal Government, and 
the other by the Canton itself,—the former for the higher scien- 
tific instruction (medicine excepted), the latter for the higher 
humanities, with medicine. Perhaps it will be expected that 
the former class of studies—practical and positive—will be 
‘those of which the Zurich democracy has taken upon itself 
the burden. Quite the contrary. It is the Confederation 
which has established and keeps up the * Polytechnicum ;” it 
is the Canton which maintains the University, with its four 
| faculties of Law, Theology, Philosophy, and Medicine, and its 
‘sixty-nine professors, besides * Privat-docenten,” the students 
paying a fee of &s. per year for each course of lectures of one 
hour a week, 
| To sum up, the cost of public instruction in the Canton is 
about £52.000 a year, or at the rate of 4s. 7}d. per head for 
its inhabitants, exclusively of the contributions by the Communes. 
Proportionately, the sun expended is from thirteen to fourteen 
| times more than in France, There is no likelihood that the 
Educational budget of the Canton will be stinted. Zurich is 
proud to call itself the Athens of German Switzerland. In 
almost every neighbourhood the school is the finest building 
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to be seen; the cantonal schools in particular are generally | portion of over GO per thousand as against the French 250 
placed in the most commanding situations, just outside the but as against less than two in Zurich. 


towns. Zurich is yet far from deeming its educational system | 
complete, and various new institutions are commenced or pro- 
jected besides those already noticed, 
It follows, then, that this impossible democracy, with its 
1 aws voted or vetoed by the people at large, and its progressive | 
income and property-tax, not only supplies gratuitous instrue- 
tion during nine to ten years for its working-class, but provides 
in the most liberal manner for the education of its commercial 
and professional classes.—giving them two years of gratuitous 
secondary instruction, taking upon itself four-fifths of the cost 
of their higher instruction till they are from seventeen to 
eighteen years old,—and then opens to the professional classes 
a richly-maintained university, in which men like Oken and 
Could it well do more, if it) 


Schénbein have held classes. 
cultivated the soundest economic traditions ? 

Let us look now at the general results. The theory of the) 
Swiss Constitution is well known to be that every citizen is a | 
soldier. Military education begins in the complementary and | 
secondary schools, or, say, between the ages of twelve and} 
sixteen, taking up on an average three hours a week. In order | 
to test the acquirements of recruits when actually called under | 
arms, examinations were carried on in the years 1871-2, bearing 
on reading, writing, and arithmetic. The reading exercises 
consisted in a few pages of Swiss history. What were called 
exercises in writing were, in fact, exercises in composition, the 
recruit being called upon to describe his father’s house, the 
school where he had been educated, his barracks, &c. In 
arithmetic, sums were set in interest or rule of three. 

The very nature of the exercises suffices to show the sur- 
prisingly high standard which the men were expected to have 
attained. But the results are more surprising still. They | 
were denoted by the marks 4,3, 2,1, and 0. In reading, 0 | 
did not mean that the recruit could not read at all, but simply | 
that he did not do so fluently; 1, meant that he committed | 
faults; 2, that he “left something to be desired as respects | 
understanding and punctuation ;” and 4 and 3, either that he read 
fluently and with expression, and with a full understanding of 
the subject (4), or (3), that he did so somewhat less perfectly. | 
Out of 1,000 recruits only 5 had the mark 0, 83 had 1, 273 had 2, | 
462 had 3,and 177 had 4. In writing again, 0 meant not | 
that the recruit could not write at all, but that he could only 
form words or letters; 1 that he could just write and spell; 
2 that (besides writing and spelling), he could just be! 


| 





understood ; 3 that the substance of the composition was right, | 
but the form not perfect ; 4, that the composition was correct, | 
and in an agreeable style. Here, again, only five had the 0,! 
154 the 1, 395 the 2, 355 the 3, and strange to say, 411 the! 
mark 4, so that literally the largest of the five classes was the | 
one with full powers of written expression. In arithmetic, | 
lastly, where 0 denoted blunders in the four first rules, 1 a 
knowledge of those rules only, 2 a comprehension and more or | 
less satisfactory solution of problems, 3 a correct but slow and | 
heavy solution of them, and 4 the rapid and correct solution | 
of them, both mentally and in writing, 6 had 0, 43 had 1, 
233 had 2, 518 had 3. and 200 had 4,—the third class here 
Ilence it follows 


being, as in reading, the most numerous. 
that out of 1,000 Zurich recruits only from 5 to 6 read, write, or | 
cypher badly (not * a cypher,” for out of 1.479 in all, only 
two had 0 in everything); whilst from 639 to 766 read 
fluently and understand what they read, express themselves in 
writing correctly and intelligibly, or solve correctly sums in 
interest and rules-of-three. One hundred. moreover, out of 


1.479, were in the fourth class in every instance. In other 


words, from six-tenths to seven-tenths of the Zurich popula- | 
tion are educated men. qualified to rise by further self-improve- 
ment to any position whatever; and one-tenth have a superior 


it may be added, were not con- 


education, The examinations, 
tinued beyond 1: the results were found to be exactly 





the same on all points. except that there was a slight rise in 
the marks, the average being 2°68 in 1872 against 2°62 in 1871. 


Compared with France, it is found that 250 French con- 
2 7 











scripts out of 1.000 know less than the five who know least 
among the Zurich recruits; whilst only between 62 and 63 
would come up to the standard of the Zurich second class. In 
yur own Army, t] the latest report of the Director- 
General of Military ion are not quite so bad as those of 
France ; though. as they vy to the whole Army. and not to re- 
cuits only, and therefore include, presumably. to some extent the 
results of the education which is being given in the Army itself, 
the comparison they afford is not an exact one. Out of 
178,356 men, 10,724 can neither read nor write, giving a pro- 





9,543 can read, but 


not write, making over 53 per thousand, as against five in 
Zurich. With respect to the 99,910 English soldiers who can 


|} read and write, and the 58,179 who are better educated, it is 


impossible to establish any comparison with the Zurich results 
But, on the whole, we shall probably be within the mark if we 


| say that the army of the Zurich democracy is at least ten times 


as well educated as our own. At the same time, it may be 
said that the standard of an army raised by conscription from 
the whole population ought to be higher than that of one like 
our own, voluntarily recruited in great measure from its lowest 
class, 

Now, it is not pretended that the institutions which may 
suit a small canton with the population of a large English 
city are adapted to those of the United Kingdom, with its over 
3U millions of inhabitants, But the example of Zurich shows 
that the fullest power given to the whole people may be 
wielded for the benefit of the whole people. Rocks ahead 
there may be, nay, there must be, in the course of any ship of 
State. But there are channels between those rocks, and this 
Swiss canton, instead of being wrecked upon them, as from a 
distance we might fancy it was, has found a way through 
them, We may surely do the same, trusting in God, and in 
the good-sense and good-feeling of our people.* 


THE NATIVES AND NANA SAITIIB. 

B* far the best argument for supposing that the person 

surrendered by Scindiah is the Nana, is that Scindiah 
surrendered him, It is not a conclusive one, for Scindiah may 
have been deceived, or may be playing with the British Govern- 
ment in the hope of recovering the fortress of Gwalior, but 
nevertheless it is a very strong one. A native of Scindiah’s rank 
would hardly betray another of the princely caste who threw him- 
self on his protection unless he had something to dread from him, 
and that is preciscly Scindiah’s position. Holkar, or the Gui- 
cowar, or any equal, would be safe enough with him; but to 
him, as to his subjects, the man whom we call the Nana, the heir 
of Bajee Rao, is de jure Peishwah of the Mahratta Confederacy, 
—that is, the Suzerain from whom the first Scindiah revolted, 
whom he is de jwre bound to obey, who could, under certain 
circumstances, deprive him of his throne, and who, if restored to 
his rank, would treat him as a rebcl. Those circumstances 





| occurred in 1858, when the people and army of Gwalior revolted, 


expelled Scindiah, who fled with his personal guard to Agra, and 
proclaimed the Nana Peishwah of the Mahrattas,—a most impru- 
dent act, for it rivetted the loyalty of every Mahratta Prince to 
the British power. It is not for fighting the British, but for 
coercing himself, that Scindiah hates the Nana; and it is because 
he knows that, the opportunity granted, the scene might happen 
again—that, given the chance, all Mahrattas in Gwalior, soldiers 
included, would expel him, and proclaim the Peishwah—that to 
secure himself he delivered him up to his inexorable foes, and 
incurs the stain which will henecforth cling to him, of being a 
Prince whom a Royal suppliant cannot trust. If there is an in- 
trigue, and the man is not the Nana, the unpopularity mentioned 
by the Jimes’ Correspondent on Thursday will, of course, soon 
die away, or even, if the intrigue is a clever one, be replaced by 
admiration ; but until this is known, Seindiah will incur an amount 
of obloguy among his people which nothing but political fear of a 
very acute kind would have induced him to risk. 

“Why,” ask most Englishmen, 
Surely, even in native eyes, the Nana's crimes must 


‘should he ineur such 


obloquy a 
have put him so far beyond human sympathy that his coun- 
trymen must be ashamed of him, and quite ready to see him reap 
the reward of his iniquitics. He broke faith, he murdered men 
trusting in his honour, he massacred women and children, and he 
did not succeed, and yet he is less disliked for all those crimes 
than the chieftain who helps to ensure him adequate retribution. 
Why? The answer is worth giving, but in giving it we must 
make a statement which we absolutely beliey 


think, were we writing a book, demonstrate conclusively, but whi h 


» which we could, we 


drives many Anglo-Indians into a sort of frenzy of denial, and 
that is, that natives of In lin have, in an un isual d gree, Wi at 





as : ; SR gen 

we must call for want of a better phrase, * national feeling. Th 
right epithet would be * Indian feeling,” but that ¥ ould convey no 
meaning to our Englis} ! vers. ] > hi ] riotism, it 1s not 
true nationality, it is net pride of race, and 1 1ot localism, 
tl the de s above ¢ 1 e extra 1 al y 
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but it is a profound, passionate feeling that India, the land of 
the dark people, the holy land, from tae Suleiman to Travancore, 
belongs to the 
it from God, a 


|for the whole truth should be given—there is another and a 
lower motive for the regard in which natives, and more especially 





races who inhabit it ; to the Hindoo, who obtained | Mahrattas, still hold the Nana, and that was the certainty of his 
nd to the Mussulman who conquered it so long ago, fidelity. 


They have seen so many treacherics, so many feeble- 


but who, like the Hindoo, is dark and Asiatic ; that it should be | nesses, so many instances of bargain and sale, they are by 
y Us 


coverne m 
soeil order is divine; that the peoples of India have a common 
cause against : . 
courage, nor whose brain, nor whose justice—all of which they 
cordially acknowledge—give him the slightest business there. 
Natives do not deny the legitimacy of conquest, or whine about 
the use of the sword, any more than the peoples of Europe did 
when Charles Martel defeated the Saracens at Tours ; but like 
those peoples, they feel that there is a common right to resist by 
force the strange civilisation when force is possible, and enter- 
tain a common gratitude to the victor who releases allalike. They 
look upon the Nana, the heir of the Mahratta Mayor of the Palace, 
as the men of the Western Empire, whether Franks, or Gauls, or 
Goths, or Lombards, or Romans, or Christianised Germans, 
looked on Charles Martel, as a man who had done a great deed, 
had defeated dangerous infidels, and forced them to capitulate. 
Had the English quitted India, the throne of the Continent would 
have lain between ‘* Nana Saheb ” and the heir of Timour, Feroze 
Ali: and though the Sikhs might have conquered both, it is more 
probable that they would have allied themselves with one, in 
return for practical independence in their own land. The Peish- 
wah became the best-known figure, the most trusted leader in the 
insurrection; and his agent, Tantia Topee, who thrice called 
armies apparently from the ground—that is, thrice after severe 
defeats obtained reinforcements from the Mahratta peasantry, and 
from the soldier classes—was, though he avowed himself, in his 
own General Orders, ‘too great a coward to go into battle,” 
their most dangerous leader. With this estimate of the Nana as 
the Charles Martel of the day, neither his personal qualities, 
nor his career, nor his crimes against the English, was 
allowed to interfere. He was no soldier; but Hindoos, as 
Tantia Topee’s language showed, do not expect everybody to 
be a soldier, and least of all every ruler, desiring rather that 
every man should be what he is. The King of Oude loses 
nothing by the strange life he leads in Garden Reach, as depicted 
by the Calcutta Correspondent of the Times, but rather gains, 
because it is so strange. If the Nana could rule, what mattered 
his character or his life; or even if he could not, let others in his 
name? As to his career, he was simply the Peishwah, mediatised 
no doubt by superior force, but still the Peishwah, who, when 
he judged it fit, had conspired, and conspired successfully, against 
the British rule. For his crimes, what crimes had he committed 
in his career except ‘‘ in the way,” to speak vulgarly, ‘‘ of business” ? 
It is wrong in native opinion to lie, but shall not a trader with his 
turban on puff his wares by lying? It is wrong to cheat, but if 


the intruding, innovating white, neither whose | 


xd by dynasties of these faiths, however modified ; that its | character so suspicious, and they stand in such awe of the limit- 


| less ** devicefulness,” as they call it, of the white race, that it was 
everything to them to have a leader who could never betray them, 
, never sell them, never make any kind of compromise with the 
_ invaders while life should Jast, who must go through with his 
work, whose only alternatives were the throne of Central 
| India, if not of Imperial India, and a disgraceful death upon 
|the gallows. They understand us pretty well by this time— 
though they did not expect the awful burst of Berserkar fury 
which put down the insurrection, and which at once revolted 
| their consciences (we write it deliberately) and awed their hearts 
—and they knew from the first that for the Cawnpore Well there 
was no forgiveness possible; that in the man who ordered that 
scene there was the one living leader of Royal blood—it is non- 
sense to talk of adoption, when no native even thinks of the differ- 
ence—with whom the English would not treat, and they wished 
him to remain alive for the day to come. If the man surrendered 
be the Nana, Scindiah may have his fortress and welcome, for his 
power to help or hurt the British has for his life passed away. 





A FENCING TOURNAMENT IN YEDO. 
By Government permission.] [From the middle of the 4th montb. 
ASSAULT OF ARMS! 

Carried on on the site of the former Osumi yashiki,* adjoining the Hei-€-mon 
Street, on the upper part of the Kanda River. 

Now, this Assault of Arms is to be as follows :—To choose out and collect together 
gallant samurait of renowned name; to make a temporary place for practice, with 
a boundary of similar nature to a wrestling ring; to decide correctly vietory and 
defeat; and in the large number of bouts, to determine the sword play. We have 
lately obtained the permission of the Government, and laid out the preparations 
for the kind attendance of all the gentry; and we earnestly beg both old and young, 
men and women, high and low, without any distinction, to come the whole day 
long to look on. 

REGULATIONS. 

I. The price of entry is fixed at 4 bu (1 bu=about 1s 14.) alike for one hour or 
for the whole day, according to the pleasure of the spectators. 

IL. It is requested that persons who wish to enter the lists will send in their cards 
beforehand, on thé previous day. This is for fear of disarranging the fixed pairs 
of combatants. 

ILL. It is decided that this is to last for about 10 days, when the respeetive grades 
of skill will be determined.t¢ 

1V. Practice in fencing is limited to the time from 6 to 10 a.m. 

V. The sum of £300 cash is requested as fee for the loan of accoutrements. 

(Signed) NASHTWARI Riy6rTé, Originator of the Assembly. 
(Signed) Doairt Kore, Superintendent. 


UCH was the announcement by which it was made known to the 
hI good folk of Yedo, in the month of April, 1873, that a famous 
fencing-master of that city would give a display of swordsman- 
ship for the benefit of the populace. And right well was the 
invitation responded to, for the Japanese are truly a sight-seeing 
race; anything in the way of novelty or amusement is sure to 
| claim a large share of their attention. Let us mingle with the 
| expectant crowd, as they enter the roughly-built shanty of bam- 





Te) » i » 2 ! . 
a horse has to be sold, is the groom to announce that he is | )oos and mats, wherein are to take place those feats of arms they 
spavined? It is wrong to break faith, but is an army to be sacri- | pave come to witness. 


ficed for want of a ruse de guerre? It is wrong to massacre, but 
when massacre is public policy, or a Prince has vengeance to 
take, what help? He is Prince, and if his victims are natives, 
as Tippoo’s were, what then? 
cholera? Englishmen make, cynics say, a distinction in prac- 
tice between personal and professional sins, but natives of India 
make it in theory, and as regards war carry it strange lengths. 
Most of them, we believe, would condemn the breach of 
agreement at Cawnpore as a vicious act likely to draw down the 
wrath of the gods in the shape of ill-luck ; but as for the massacre, 
the fighting classes regarded it as Tilly did at Magdeburg, or 
Cromwell at Drogheda, as a frightful but necessary instrument of 
war, like the desolation of a province, or the sack of a city, or 
the enslaving of hordes of captive women. The notion that 
prisoners ought not to be killed if they are dangerous has no 
more reached the native soldier, than it had reached Henry V. of 
England when he massacred his prisoners after Agincourt. It is 
true the higher minds have learned pity for the defenceless, and 
when Delhi was taken it was found that the Mohammedan doctors 
had remonstrated with the Emperor against the murder of the 
Englishwomen, with an eloquent boldness positively startling; but 
the terrible Mahratta tradition had debauched the majority in 
Central India, and extirpation seemed to them no worse than it 
seemed to our own forefathers when they threatened it to the 
Irish, or to Sicilians when they inflicted it onthe French. We do 
not believe that to the higher minds of Hindostan, Nana Sahib 
Seems any better than he does to us; but to the majority 
he seems what Ferdinand VII. seemed to the Madrilenos, 
the more a King because he could slay so freely. 


: | persons. 
Is God not God because of | entrance are three small “boxes,” decked with white hangings, 


The building (though it is hardly deserving of that name) 
is square in shape, and capable of holding some 1,000 or more 
A gallery runs all round it, and just over the 


. . 
| on which appears conspicuously the crest of the Master of Fence. 


And— j 


In one of these boxes are seated some half-dozen guardians of the 
peace, in the shape of Yedo policemen, clad in sombre garments 
of foreign make, remarkably ill-fitting, and adorned with a little 
red braid. These gentry wear on their heads badly-shaped 
cocked hats, made of felt, the colour of which harmonises with 
that of their other habiliments, and long cudgels complete their 
equipment. In the other boxes are seen some gentlemen, 
evidently of a well-to-do class, who are accompanied by 
the bright colours of 

shade the policemen 


several ladies, both old and young, 
whose quite throw into the 
aforesaid, or the bourgevisie who form the greater portion of the 
audience, and who are now squatted in the gallery, or else upon 
coarse mats spread on the ground. In the centre of the building 
is the ring within which the combatants are to try their skill. It 
is made of carth, thrown up to the height of one foot or so above 
the level of the ground, and is cireuwlar in shape, being marked 
out, after the manner of a Japanese wrestling-ring, by a number 
of the cylindrical straw-bags used for holding riee ; these are laid 
down lengthways, half-buried in the ground, the space enclosed 
within them being about six paces in diameter. Above the ring 
is erected a sort of canopy, formed of light wooden frames 
* Vashiki, the mansion ofa inysostione. |. 
+ Samurai,a member of the military class or gentry, entitled to wear two swords. 
t The length of the fencing-sticks is fixed at 3 feet 8 inches 
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covered with blue and white paper, supported by four posts 
planted in the ground just outside the ring. ‘The posts are 
covered with some cotton cloth wrapped tightly round them, two 
being pink and two white, alternately. About half-way up each 
of the pink ones is fastened a rod of white wood, two feet in 
length, from which hang down curiously-cut strips of white 
paper, such as are usually seen in Japanese shrines. In the 
centre of the ring are three little heaps of salt, ranged from east 
to west ; and again, at the eastern and western extremities of the 
lists, are also placed tbree more heaps. This is supposed to be 
efficacious in keeping the combatants from coming to harm in 
their rough encounters. To tke north of the ring, in a little 
square space separated by a low bamboo barrier from the rest of 
the audience, sits the fencing-master,—a hale, well-built man, of 
great muscular power. He is tall—that is, for a Japanese—being 
about 5 ft. 8 in. in height; his features are well and regularly 
formed, and his jet-black hair is done up in the old-fashioned 
Japanese queue. For this worthy by no means panders to the 
craving for foreign dress and style of dressing the hair that 
is so rife among his countrymen. <A staunch Conservative in 
politics, and a zealous partisan of the Tokugawa* cause, he is 
determined not to demean himself by descending to any new- 
fangled fashion that he deems unworthy of a Japanese of the old 
school. Although, in former days, he was one of the Jatamoto,t or 
petty nobility of the Court of the Shégun (better known to 
foreigners by the title of ‘‘ Tycoon’), still, since the overthrow 
of the last of the Tokugawa family, he has not only lost his title, 
but is absolutely driven to earn his bread by giving lessons to 
those who still desire to perfect themselves in the old Japanese 
style of fencing. It is needless to remark that these persons are 
nearly all of familics who, in common with himself, espoused the 
‘Tokugawa cause in the recent civil war, and throughout the length 
and breadth of Japan you would have difficulty in finding any knot 
of men whose political opinions and general ideas so thoroughly coin- 
cide as do those of the master and his pupils. The Jatter are now 
seated on mats laid on the ground to the east and west of the 
ring ; they are mostly young fellows of from eighteen to twenty- 
three years of age, and nearly all wear, ready buckled on, the 
cuirass, made of slips of bamboo, or of plain or lacquered leather, 
used in fencing. All round, the place is thronged with a pleasure - 
seeking and laughter-loving audience, packed together as tightly 
as well can be. Many of them have brought their food with them, 
and are busy discussing it, while little waitresses from the neigh- 


bouring tea-houses run about bearing trays, teapots, cups, &c., | 


to the guests who have honoured their particular houses with 
orders, The audience indulge in food and drink, and send up 
clouds of tobacco-smoke to the roof, expressing the while, in free 
and open language, their opinions as to the various merits of the 
fencers about to engage; and among the ring of pupils, too, slang 
and banter, ‘‘ chaff” and jokes, are the order of the day. Sud- 
denly, at a given signal, one of the attendants advances and 
claps together two heavy pieces of wood, the audience settle 
themselves more comfortably in their places, and the hum of 
voices is hushed. Four stools are now placed immediately under 
the posts supporting the canopy above the ring, and upon these 
stools four worthies seat themselves. These are the masters of 


ee 
water, wherewith to rinse his mouth, after which he returns to 
his place, and proceeds to don his defensive armour. This con- 
sists of a padded helmet with an iron-barred visor, and padded 
flaps to cover the shoulders, which is fastened on the head 
by long strings of twisted cotton, a cuirass of leather or of 
bamboo, perhaps fancifully decorated with the owner's crest or 
device, and which only covers the breast, some padded flaps 
fastened round the body below the cuirass; and finally, a pair of 
long padded gauntlets reaching nearly up to the elbow, from 
which place, as far as the shoulder, the arm is unprotected. The 
fencing-stick is made after the style of the Japanese two-handed 
sword ; it is 3 ft. 8in. in length, and is formed of slips of bamboo 
firmly bound together. The guard is a circular piece of thick 
leather, which can slide freely up and down on the hilt, according 
to the position of the hands. Down the blade of the stick jg 
drawn a cat-gut string, to mark the supposed back of the weapon, 
and al] hits must be fairly dealt with the edge. The combatants 
advance towards the centre of the ring, and squat down facing 
each other, their sticks resting on the ground, with the points 
towards the enemy. ‘The umpire stoops down by their side, and 
watching for the moment when they both draw breath at the 
same time, springs up and gives the signal by raising his fan, 
The fencers rise to their feet, and gresping their sticks with both 
hands, the right hand being next to the guard of the hilt, advance 
towards each other. ‘Thrust and blow, parry and counter, follow in 
rapid succession ; they close, and each tries to throw his antagonist, 
then spring apart, standing warily on guard, and so the sword- 
play goes on till one or other makes a fair hit,—that is, either full 
on the crown of the head (‘ pear-splitter” stroke), on the side of 
the body (‘‘ breast-plate cutter”), or on the right-hand gauntlet 
(‘‘ gauntlet ” stroke), or else a fair thrust at the throat. The 
umpire immediately parts them, they rest awhile, and then re- 
engage, till at last one gets the best of three hits, and so 
wins the battle. The defeated champion retires from the 
ring, while his vanquisher squats down at his proper side 
of the lists and removes his helmet. The umpire opens 
his fan, waves it over the winner, and proclaims aloud his 
| name, whereupon the successful competitor bows, and is then 
pulled down amongst his comrades. ‘The names of the next pair 
of swordsmen are now read out from the printed list kept by the 
fencing-master, and the same ceremonies having been gone through, 

















| the second round is fought out. 

This continues in rapid succession, to the great glee of the 
audience, who clap and shout at any remarkably well-contested 
| round, and perhaps, at the end of such, a coat or other garment 
| is flung into the ring, to be redeemed afterwards with a small 
| present of money to the winner. Large placards, too, are brought 
in and read out; they are to the effect that such and such a 
person has made a present to the master of a sum of money, a 
tub of saké, or some other equally acceptable gift. The master is 
evidently a favourite with the Yedo populace, for as the day goes 
| on presents pour in more quickly, till sometimes there are as 
many as half-a-dozen or so to be acknowledged at the same time. 
| The placards are afterwards hung up round the building. 

A young lady, not over remarkable for beauty, now enters the 
‘lists. She is dressed in male costume, has a white handkerchief 








the ring, who also in turn succeed to the office of umpire, | bound round her head, and bears in her hand a bamboo stick 


when the person on whom that duty devolves—and who 
comes forward with them—grows wearied by moving about 
the ring. These five men are clad in the loose upper 
garment and wide trousers of Japanese samurai; the um- 
pire and some of the others wear the kamishimo or dress 
of ceremony with wings of hempen cloth, and nearly all 


have swords in their belts as a sign of their office. They step into | 


the ring and bow to the audience, and one of their number makes 


a short speech, which is greeted with loud cheers and a} 


plentiful allowance of “chaff” from some wits in the rear. 
After they have retired to their places the umpire advances 
alone, holding a fan, with which he points towards the 
western extremity of the lists, proclaiming aloud the name 
of the combatant who is to advance from that side; then 
turning towards the east, he repeats the ceremony. Forth- 
with one of the pupils from each side advances towards the ring, 
and squats down on the boundary-line of it, while the ecremony 
of announcing the names is once more gone through. Each com- 
batent then rises and moves to the right, just outside the ring, 
where he is presented with a small lacquered eup filled with 
in was founded by Iyéyasu, in 1603, A.D. 


* The last or Tokugawa d 
igned in 1867, at the time of the civil war 


and ended when the last « 
against the Mikado's forces. 
t The first J/r‘a 


$0,000 in nuniber 





yéyasu, ennobled by him, They were 





were the retait 





shaped so as to represent a halberd, in the use of which weapon 
ladies of good family generally used in olden times to take lessons. 
This stick is about seven feet long, and is curved at the end, to 
| represent the sword-blade fixed upon the real weapon. She wears 
no armour, and merely exhibits by herself her skill in the use of 
| the deadly implement. Unheeding the derisive applause, and the 
‘* Mind you don’t get beaten,” &c., 
| with which she is freely assailed, she goes through her evolutions, 
and is finally hailed as a conqueror by the umpire. She then 
| retires, and another lady comes forward, dons cuirass, gloves, and 
helmet, and advances to encounter one of the pupils, who is 
' armed with a sword. She delivers quick thrusts at him with her 
‘halberd, and cuts at his legs ; he endeavours to dash inside her 
guard, and close. It is no use, however; the lady is evidently 
| the better fencer, and the discomfited youth retires crest-fallen, 
while his fair antagonist is proclaimed mistress of the field. 

| <A new weapon is now introduced, called the kusari-gama, or 
‘‘chain-sickle.” ‘This consists of a short stick, in the end of 
which, and at right angles to it, is fastened a small blade some 
four or five inches long, which is carefully wrapped round with 
This is the shape of the ordinary 
‘To the top of the 


| cries of ** There’s a beauty!” 


cloth to prevent accidents. 
grass-sickle used by the Japanese peasantry. 
stick is also attached a three-feet rope, with a leathern ball at the 
| end of it, which is supposed to represent a chain connected with 
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The fencer who bears this also carries in his belt 
a short dirk, ‘The other is armed with the ordinary long sword, 
and comes on valiantly to the attack; but his opponent skilfully 
whirls the ball around him, trying to entangle the swerd-blade, 
and then locks in to catch his antagonists helmet with the hook 
‘of the sickle and drag him down. Once he succeeds, but has to 
spr ng back again to avoid a heavy blow from the sword, and so 
for that time they are quits. F inally, however, by a dexterous 
turn of the wrist, he brings down the ball full on the other's head, 
and so wins the first hit. In the next round, the swordsman has 
the best of it, and the combat eventually ends in a draw. 

After this, various other feats of arms are displayed, such as 
fencing with both the long sword and a short dirk, sword against 
spear, &c.; and by this time, the pairs of combatants, having 
fought out their several rounds, and evening coming on, the 
master gives the signal for the general mélée, or ‘ gempei,” as it 
is styled, from the names of the two families of Gen and Hei, 
or Minamoto and Taira, whose struggle for supremacy in the 
twelfth century so filled Japan with slaughter and bloodshed. 
The pupils all disappear to arm for the great event, while the 
stools are removed from the lists, and the masters of ceremonies, 
the assistant-teachers, and the attendants take their places round 
the ring, with fencing-sticks in their hands, to direct the combat 
and determine how the day goes. Two drums are now produced, 
decorated respectively with white and red loops of cloth, the 
colours of the two parties. These drums are banged vigorously 
by their holders, and when the drumming has ceased, a youngster 
steps forth with a huge conch-shell, into which he blows with all 
his might. By this time the fencers are ready, and they file in 
towards each extremity of the lists, the Gen to the west and the 
Hei to the east. Each one bears fixed on the top of his helmet a 
small piece of wood, from the centre of which rises a tiny crest of 
paper, the colour of which is white for the Gen and red for the 
Hei ; they ave all armed merely with the long sword. Three of 
each party advance into the lists, while on both sides a second 
rank of five men forms behind these, just outside the ring. ‘Two 
umpires, from the left and the right, come into the middle ; at a 
signal they spring aside, and the six swordsmen rise and dash at 
one another. After a short scuffle, the J/ei are borne backward 
to their end of the ring, when their second rank rush forward 
with a yell, and drive the victorious white crests pell-mell before 


a ball of iron. 


political significance in the trite incidents of the wicked noble- 
man’s career and the virtuous workman's woes. The Duc de 
Broglie had just come to grief; the successive ‘ Gouverne- 
ments de trois-quarts d’heurs” were supplying Paris with 
butts for its bon mots. The Porte St. Martin audience—in the 
rebuilt theatre, a significant reminder of the fraternal days of ’71 
—rejoiced over Messieurs Dennery and Cormon as over a twin 
transmigration of Beaumarchais, and applauded the noble saying 
of the Chevalier de Vaudry—who is not too strictly virtuous at 
first, but is converted to the most elevated principles by his love 
for a daughter of the people—that the ‘‘reign of Kings was 
coming to an end, and the reign of the people about to begin.” 
The play was not funny, but the audience was. No doubt the 
audience at the Théatre du Chatelet, which also has plenty of 
souvenirs, bloody and brotherly, of '71, is equally appreciative, 
and the drama is enjoying a second ‘ run.’ 

But what, in the name of all that is incongruous, brings ‘‘ The 
‘Two Orphans” to the Olympic Theatre in London? ‘The stage is 
not large enough to admit of the production of the scenic effects 
which, to a cultivated audience such as the Olympic boasts, con- 
stitute the sole attraction of the piece in the original ; the epoch, 
the manners, and the minutiz are precisely those which never are 
correctly rendered by English actors, or adequately studied by 
English stage-managers ; and the performance all through verges 
so dangerously on the ridiculous, that the least slip would cer- 
tainly form the one decisive step, if a play in which Mr. Henry 
Neville assumes the part of a needy knife-grinder with a lame 
leg, who is terribly afraid of a big brother, were not so complete 
a joke in itself, that the odd bits of absurdity do not count. The 
tawdry sentiment of the original, uttered in bald language, is 
not objectionable in itself, but it is singularly uninteresting. 
The angelic orphans who rescue a fallen woman from suicide by 
telling her that repentance will win pardon from Heaven, and 
honest industry rehabilitate her in this world—remarkable truths 
which she has apparently never heard before,—the communicative 
orphans who select the moment of their arrival in Paris, alone and 
unknown, to confide to one another in an open market-place 
the history of their past lives,—the whole gist of the narrative 
being their inseparability, and the utter dependence of the blind 
Louise upon Henrictte,—are intended to be excessively pathetic. 
But they don’t get a tear out of the Olympic audience, though 

















them. The second rank of the Gen then charge up in like manner, | they made their compatriots of the Porte St. Martin weep. When 
and the sixteen combatants engage fiercely, striking with all their | Henriette was carried off by a wicked Marquis, and blind Louise 
might, without attempting to guard. The two drums are again was all but run over by the carriage of a presumably wicked 
set going, the conch-shell chimes in too, and these, with the | Marquise, it was admirably done, the carriage was real, and 
“ clackety-clack ” of the rattling bamboo-sticks, produce a fearful | the horse played his part so well, that many shoulders went up in 
din, ‘The spectators stand up in their places and yell and shout | a shuddery shrug ; but the villainous lackey of the Olympic does 
as either side seems to gain some advantage, though they spring | his abducting with neat alacrity, and Mr. Neville has suppressed 
out of the way lightly enough when some two or three of the | the real carriage and the live horse. They are indeed at present 
combatants, locked in a close struggle, roll down from the ring employed by the ‘ soiled dove” from the mining country, who is 
into their midst. But as the fight goes on, and those who have | ‘‘ Lost in London” at the Princess's, and we willingly dispense 
lost their crests, been forced out of the ring, or have received a fair | with them at the Olympic, though we lose the shudder and the 
hit on the crown of the head, are set on one side by the umpires, | shrug. No treatment could make such a drama as “ Les Deux 
the ranks begin to thin, and the swordsmen keep more nearly in | Orphelines” acceptable to us on its own merits, for it appeals to 
At last, but one of the Gen is left, | a low standard of taste by tawdry means ; its lights are all glare, 
its shadows are all pitch, its vulgarity is essential ; but it would 
himself on the weapons of his advancing assailants, and battles be very unjust to take the clumsy travesty of their drama at the 
bravely for a few moments; then he, too, is declared conquered, Olympic Theatre for a faithful presentment of the joint work of 
and the ei remain masters of the field. They retire, shouting | Messrs. Dennery and Cormon. 
triumphantly, to their end of the lists, the umpires proclaimaloud | A French play must be put on an English stage either as a 
the result of the fight, and then all the combatants retire, to divest | translation or as an adaptation. With the latter treatment we have 
themselves of their warlike array. | an extensive and melancholy acquaintance. It usually means a 
This concludes the entertainment, and the crowd melts away | performance which puzzles those spectators who have not seen 
and streams out at the docr, well pleased with the spectacle, and | the original, but who struggle with a sense of incongruity 
passing many an encomium both upon the master who has so well | throughout ; and it enrages those who have, and can perceive how 
taught and the pupils who have so well learned the use of the | it has been maimed and perverted. In the case of ‘The Orphans,” 
noble weapon which has been styled by one of the old rulers of | we were prepared for the former treatment. Everything was to 
Japan “ the living soul of the Samurai.” be literal, everything exact ; indeed, the enthusiasm was extended to 
ie, Seay heat | the programme, in which the third act is described as taking 
| place in the “ Eglise of Saint Martin,” and the fifth in the 
“THE TWO ORPHANS.” | ‘* Bureau of the Count de Liniére.” Pierre, the meek and needy 
+3 ES Deux Orphelines” is a coarse drama, admirably con- | knife-grinder, is ‘made-up from the original with scrupulous 
structed. The dialogue is poor, the sentiment is clap- | exactitude—long hair, haggard face, bent knee, timid, deprecating 
trap, the situations are effective, the characters are types, not | expression, and convenient coat, which he puts round Louise in a 
persons, the mechanical effects are very striking, and the actors | snow-storm, during which other people converse leisurely in the 


the centre of the ring. 
opposed to some four of the J/ei party ; with a loud shout he throws 





who sustained the principal parts at the Porte St. Martin | open space before the chureh, and with which the most 
Theatre played them well, with no more exaggeration than | absurd piece of ‘business’ perhaps ever seen on any 


stage is afterwards faithfully gone through. In the pavilion 
'seene, at the chateau of the wicked Marquis, the imitation 
|of the French original is as good as the limited stage space 
| permits, and the scene in which the Countess de Liniére passes 


their unnaturalness demanded, and with technical fidelity to 
their pre- revolutionary period, The play was unpleasant 


and tedious, but perfectly mounted, and it was interesting to 
spring, 


see last when the Paris audience discerned deep 
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the blind girl at the church-door is, on the whole, well done, 
though while the men are dressed in costumes of the period, 
the minor women go to mass in modern attire, and substitute 
for the graceful capuchons of the Porte St. Martin the homely 
anachronism of the simple waterproof. Mr. Rignold, as the 
ribald villain Jacques, depends too much on his pipe for his 
effects, and gathers his humour on the banks, not of the Seine, but 
of the 
throat 
fidgittin’ all over the place,” 
Martin ruffian; and it would be better if he would call for 
and not for ‘co-ni-ac!” lis ‘*make-up” is in 


—_ 


Thames. 


utterances, his injunction to his mother not to ‘* keep 


** brandy,” 


imitation of the original Jacques, but he does not wear the pic- | 


turesque, street-brigand, impossible dress with the air of jaunty, 


lounging, utter blackguardism, and underlying fierceness of the | 
Frenchman, and one really great effect which he might have | 


successfully imitated, the death of Jacques at the hands of Pierre, 
which was wonderfully done at the Porte St. Martin, he is de- 
prived of by a mutilation of the piece, unjustifiable on any grounds 
of either art or common-sense, 

We take it for granted that our readers are acquainted with 
the story of ‘*Les Deux Orphelines,” and consequently, with 
the motive of the piece, that which gives consistency to the 
various parts, and its interest, meagre at best, to the plot,— 
the fact that the blind Louise is the illegitimate daughter of the 
Countess de Liniére, whose husband is Minister of Police, and 
whose nephew is the Chevalier de Vaudry, the converted young 
noble who falls in love with Henriette after he has rescued her from 
the wicked Marquis, and devotes himself to aiding her search for 
the blind girl, her supposed sister, who has fallen into the clutches 
of La Frochard, and is dragged about Paris by her, singing and 
begging. From this motive the story is indisputably well evolved ; 
with this for its foundation, the plot is cleverly constructed, con- 
sistent though extravagant, without weakness, and without slur, But 
the version which is played in English at the Olympic changes the 
motive of the story, pulls the foundation from under the plot, 
and combines in many instances the crudeness and the stiffness 
of a literal translation with the feeble impertinence that so 
often characterises our ‘ adaptations.” We should like to 
know whether the joint authors of ‘Les Deux Orphelines” 
understand English, and if so, what they think of “The Two 
Orphans.” If they comprehend the travestie, they probably 
regard ‘‘ees Anglais” as more ‘ originaux” than ever, and 
take a Frenchly philosophical view of our Philistinism. We 
are a moral people, and we like plays; but we cannot write 
them, and on the whole we cannot act them. We have certain 
actors who can act certain ‘*‘ character” bits, here and there, 
and we get plays written with suitable bits for those actors; 
they act them, and then, like Mr. Shirley Brooks’s Japanese, we cry, 
** O wonderful and beautiful !” Or we take the works of our French 
neighbours—who also like plays, but who can write them and 
act them, and who will not have “ bits;” and if they make much 
of big stars, insist that the little ones shall at least twinkle— 
and we “adapt” them to our stage morality, after which 
process they are as much like the real thing as the lion stuffed 
with straw is like the live lion. It would be difficult to surpass 
the ingenious absurdity of the result which has been produced 
by the accommodation of ‘‘Les Deux Orphelines” to the con- 
ventional morality of the English Stage. We do not blame 
the manipulator, or the ‘‘ management ;” the latter power has 
to provide for a Philistine audience, and he provides accordingly ; 
but we pity the residuum of, not Philistine, play-goers, who can 
get no tolerable native plays, and are not suffered to import their 
dramatic luxuries ‘neat.’ There is absolutely no sense at all left 
in quite half of this particular play, because, though we don't 
mind a duel with knives between brothers, we could not be sup- 
posed to tolerate a story of seduction in high-life, followed by the 
exposure of a baby—with two rouleaux of gold tucked up in her 
frock—on the steps of a church, and the subsequent marriage of 


the seduced young person (in high-life) to the Count de Liniére, | 
her suspense concerning her child's fate, her divided mind between | 


the belief that her husband's official position would enable him to 
ascertain for her the child’s fate, and her terror of his detection 
of her sin and deceit. ‘This is the true story of the play, and it 
imparts all its meaning to the Count de Liniére’s search for the 
history of his wife’s family among the archives, which have re- 
cently become accessible to him in his official position; all its 
reason to the Countess’s sympathy with the Chevalier de Vaudry ; 
all its point to their sentimental prosing. The morality of the 


English stage is supposed to be satisfactorily vindicated by turning 
the seduction of the young lady (in high-life) into a secret mar- | in the hands of post-penitentiary helpers. 


His chuckling, his rib-poking, his police-rattle | 


are not a bit like the Porte St. | 


riage with a peasant. A secret marriage in any rank in Iife has 

always been next to impossible in France ; among the nobles, and 
before the Revolution, it was quite impossible. Let us see what 
morality gains by this bit of Bowdlerism. The young lady’s 
parents having torn her lawful child from her, and exposed it on 
the steps of the church, as before mentioned, force her to contract, 
what they believe to be, an illegal marriage with a great nobleman, 
and they commit this positive and prospective crime in the name 
of outraged honour! When everything is nicely put right in the 
end, and the Count de Liniére gallantly embraces his step- 
daughter, the blind Louise, he informs his wife that if she hag 
been suffering from any doubts about the legality of their marriage, 
| he can satisfy them,—he has ascertained that her first husband, 
| ** De Brissac,” died ‘in the Bastille” before her second marriage, 
So the climax of absurdity is capped by the ‘ peasant’ being en- 
dowed with one of the noblest names in France, both past and 
| present. A collateral result is that the Count de Liniére, one of 
| the most effective persons in the original play, becomes a pur- 
| poseless bore in the purified version, and the scene in which 
| his wife’s nephew tears the leaf containing her history out 
of the Archives is not only turned from its true signi- 
| ficance, but the effect of the action is reversed,—it con. 
firms a suspicion which her husband's discovery of the 
truth (the first marriage) would have dispelled, and increases 
the mysterious misery of the Countess’s life. Every point in 
the dialogues between the Count and Countess is destroyed by 
this absurd alteration, the concluding scene, which even in the 
original is tame, is turned into an anti-climax, and by placing 
Louise in the position of a legitimate descendant of a great French 
noble, it establishes a hopeless barrier between her and Pierre, 
unless indeed she is supposed to imitate her mother. Not only has 
our conventional morality been so carefully attended to, that the 
sense of the plot is eliminated, but our liking for making things 
pleasant is consulted to the destruction of the best point in the 
original piece, which occurs in the scene in which Pierre kills 
Jacques, and the curtain falls on the one brother dead, and 
the other stricken with despair. Very properly, we never see 
more of either; in the original play the bully and the cripple 
arealike out of the way of the young lady who is about to find her 
mother and to recover her eyesight. But we are too tender- 
hearted here for such a conclusion as that, so Jacques is only badly 
wounded, and the two brothers are uncomfortably hinted at as 
being somewhere about in the last scene, though if Jacques be 
not converted by a sound stabbing to proper behaviour, and 
Pierre’s knee be not put right by the incoherent doctor who turns 
up everywhere (and we hear nothing of such a consummation), 
we think the improver on the Porte St. Martin idea would have 
done better if he had allowed them to kill each other. It would 
have been much pleasanter for the Two Orphans, and all the 
same to the audience. 

Some of the acting is good. Miss Fowler, as Louise, gets 
through her dreary part and her drearier songs very fairly, keep- 
ing her eyes fixed and vague almost always ; Miss Ernstone would 
play Henriette better if she did not affect a French accent in a 
(very) English version ; Mrs. Huntley is a good La Frochard, on 
the whole, but she occasionally remembers Erin and the days of 
old too fondly for a virago of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris” order. 
Mr. Neville is so distressingly sentimental whenever he gets 
away from his wheel, that we dread his putting it aside to kneel 
and invoke Heaven, or to limp and whimper to his big brother. 
The blustering sentimentality of ‘* Clancarty ” became him ; but 
even his grindstone cannot do away with the absurdity of his 
whining sentimentality as Pierre. 

The truth is, ‘* The Two Orphans” is neither a translation 
/nor an adaptation of ‘‘Les Deux Orphelines,” but a clumsy 
‘medley, which offers a fine example of one of our prominent 
shams; and which places the authors of the original and the 
actors in the travesty at equal disadvantage. 











ON STATE-AID TO DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 

HE object of helping Prisoners at the moment when they arc 
set free is plainly to prevent them from returning to prison, 
|or from becoming a burden upon the country by receiving aid 
from the Poor Laws. A further end, less personal, but no less 
important, is to place them in such a position that their influence 
}upon their children or their comrades shall be, if not actually 
| beneficial, at any rate, not positively harmful. The direct work of 
| reformation to attain this object is undoubtedly a function of the 
| prison. ‘The means to reap the fruit of any such work is greatly 
It is in many cases 
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absolutely useless for the State to reform the criminal in prison, 
and then to leave him without the means of utilising any good he 
may have imbibed there. Much has been done for the prison 
system of the country since the days of John Howard, yet it 1s 
still incomplete. To show the necessity of any aid at all, some- 
thing must be said, in the first place, on the number of annual 

. 3 S. 
go eg am of the Directors of Convict Prisons for the 
Year 1872,"* it is stated that the number of new male convicts 
was 1,356; that of this number, 233 had been reconvicted, 
proportion of reconvictions is, therefore, a little over one-sixth. In 
addition to these, 105 men out on leave had their licences revoked. 
Coming to the females, we find 270 new convicts, of whom 72 
had been previously convicted ; the propertion of reconvictions 
is in this class larger, being rather more than one-fourth. In this 
same Report, it is also stated that the gross annual cost of every 
prisoner is £30 lis. Yd.; that, by deducting the value of their 
work, as, for instance, the Portland Breakwater—though we can- 
not go on making breakwaters all round England,—the net charge 
is reduced to £10 16s. 5d. The reconviction of these male con- 
yicts costs the country, therefore, the annual sum, in round num- 
bers, of nearly £3,000. These are, however, but a small propor- 
tion of the prisoners in England, Scotland, and Wales. There 
are all the borough and county gaols to be remembered, where 
men are undergoing both short and long sentences. Let us look 
at the Report of the Inspector of the Northern Division,+ which 
includes Scotland, for the year 1872. The total number of 
admissions was 99,806 ; the proportion of discharges to admissions 
is almost equal. Some of these prisoners are in gaol for very short 
periods, but in many instances it is quite possible to cut short a man’s 
career very effectually by shutting him up for a month in prison, 
without, at the same time, giving him the satisfaction of finding 
himself when he comes out a reformed character. The number 
also includes some who were sent to convict prisons, but this is 
small, At Manchester, for example, out of 11,809 discharges only 
159 went to other prisons. If we complete this reference by 
turning to another Report,f we are told that, exclusive of convicts, 
debtors, and offenders against martial law, the proportion of 
males reconvicted during the year ending September 29th, 1872, 
was 351 per cent., the number of females 48-1 per cent. ; of these, 
2,321 had been convicted more than ten times. According to 
this Report, the total of males reconvicted was 36,153, out of a 
grand total of 113,557. We will now give the cost of each 
prisoner, so that anyone may find out how much money the 
country pays for its crime year by year. ‘The average annual 
charge for each prisoner reached the sum of £35 11s. 6d, or de- 
ductigg certain extraordinary charges for building and fitting, 

ough these may reasonably be considered part of the cost of 
crime, £27 1s. ld. In round numbers, the total receipts on account 
of prisons was £622.000, the profits from prisoners’ labour and 
other sources £54,600, leaving a balance of something like £560,000, 
Figures, however, can never tell us the harm which a man 
thrown quite helpless upon the world can do, or the misery and 


ruin which may result to the child, or to the helpless parent, by | 


want of occupation, and by being placed in circumstances more 
tempting to the commission of crime than before the first act 
against the principle of law. All this may be, in the view of some, 
the proper and natural consequence of the first cause,—a wrong 
done, but every principle of justice and economy points out that 
we have no right to arrogate to ourselves the power of bestowing 
greater punishment than by the policy of the law is judicially 
given. 


The | 


-A second committal often means a series of life-long | Jebb. 


>! 


counted for, but until after the lapse of some years, it is almost 
impossible to know the exact proportion which the reconvicted 
will bear to the non-conyicted. Most light is thrown by the in- 
dividual reports of the Convict Governors. At Millbank, out of 
_ 638 new arrivals, 71 had- been previously convicted, but had not 
_ previously been helped ; two had been both previously convicted 
and previously helped. Portland is more remarkable ; 162 against 
three. Again, it may be laid down as a general rule that most of 
_ those who are again convicted commit some crime very shortly 
after leaving prison. ‘The statistics of the Societies become, ac- 
cordingly, more reliable than would be at first supposed. But we 
/are yet left with those who are sent to the different gaols. Socie- 
ties for their benefit are established in many of the chief provincial 
‘towns. In London there are three, excluding those who aid 
| women alone by means of refuges. ‘The largest is the Metropolitan 
| Relief Committee. Its balance-sheet shows as a revenue the 
miserable pittance, in that it ought to be a great deal larger, of 
| £849 5s. 4d. Yet this Society has been approached during the 
year by 621 men, a trifling proportion of those who annually quit 
the Prisons of London. 

Some impression of the result of this work can be found by the 
annexed table :— 

Marcn 1, 1872, ro Marcu 1, 1873. 


Not before ——Convicted——, 
. convicted, Once. Twice. 3times&more. Total. 
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When, leaving statistics, we come to consider the testimony of men 
most capable of forming an intelligent judgment upon the value of 
this aid, we find the testimony of every governor and chaplain is 
unanimous. ‘There is no dissentient voice among them. All with one 
accord declare that the past and present work of the Societies is most 
valuable ; all look forward to much benefit in the future from their 
quiet, but energetic labour. ‘These personal opinions are backed 
by the evidence of witnesses before several Government Commis- 
sions, and by others who have had the subject under their con- 
sideration. ‘To repeat the words of every official would become 
as wearying as it would be waste of time. We will only give an 
extract from the report of the chaplain of Portland Prison (p. 168): 


“Among the prisoners discharged from this prison during the 
past year, there have been many most anxious to earn an honest 
living. Some of these, through favourable circumstances as respects 
friends, or through the kindly help of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, have been successful in their object. But there are many 
also who have not been so,- and the frequent letters received from 
men discharged asking for help are exceedingly painful to read. Some 
who have been twice in prison have wisely thought that emigration to 
the Colonies was their only chance, but then the difficulty occurs how 
the passage-money could be raised, and the expense is too great for 
individual effort. A prisoner cannot now, however long his sentence, 
or industrious and good his conduct, carn a prison gratuity large 
enough to enable him to emigrate. Nothing remains for him but going 
from town to town seeking precarious work ; and how hard a matter for 
him to bear up against daily temptation! .... Some of the most difficult 
cases we kave to deal with are those of men who went out with good in- 
tentions, who applied to societies or private individuals for help, but were 
unable to obtain it, and have come back to prison under new sentences 
or for the unexpired portion of the old ones. Such men, convinced that 
at the outset they made every effort to lead an honest life, but learning, 
| by sad expericnce outside, the tone of the public mind against convicts, 
| have been driven to a sullen despair. Iam fully aware that it may be 
said that this is but the natural consequence of crime. Granted, sin 
| always brings, in one form or other, its own misery, but we are not 
| justified in sheltering our unwillingness to set on foot what at first may 
| be regarded as a tentative measure (subsidising the existing Societies) 
| under any such conclusion.” _ 





‘To this may be added the opinion of the late Sir Joshua 
By the Lords Committee on Prison Discipline in 1863 


imprisonments. ‘The life of the man becomes thenceforth a burden he was asked this question,—‘* You are probably aware of 
to the State, instead of a source of profit and good. We are far | the opinion which the late Captain Maconochie entertained with 
from saying that for all this a wide system of help carefully and | regard to the importance of giving every man an opportunity, on 
judiciously bestowed isa panacea. No one can be Utopian enough | his discharge from prison, of recovering himself, and obtaining a 


to suppose that the State can, as with a magician’s wand, prevent 


the return of a prisoner to gaol. But it is hardly possible to doubt 
that the work may be made vastly more effective than is now the case. 
The means and the organisation of the existing Socicties are so 


puny, that they are quite inadequate to cope with great evils. For | 
example, in the year ending December 31, 1872, 1,479 convicts | 
were discharged, 698 went for help to a Society. Of these, 521 


were aided by the central and most important body, dealing 
entirely with convicts, the London Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 


Society. 


almost 


There are still more than half the liberated convicts to be ac- 
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fresh start in life?” ‘To which he answered,—‘' I think it is of 
the greatest possible importance ; and I will take the liberty of 
mentioning, as the question has been opened, that I think assist- 


| ance to prisoners on their discharge is a necessary complement to 


any good system of prison discipline.” 

We have already said that post-penitentiary aid is neither more 
nor less than a part of a true prison system. Punishment is de- 
terrent and reformatory in its nature as regards the individual 
criminal, and help to the departing convict is a very essential part 
of thatsystem. It follows, therefore, that any plan of aid should be 


| strictly in conjunction with the main prison-life. Itisnarrowing State 


interference with individual liberty to a ridiculous extent, apply- 
ing a wise principle in a foolish manner, to pay a schoolmaster in 
prison, and then practically to leave the pupil without any pos- 


| sible means, in very many instances, of making the slightest use, 
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either to himself or others, of what he has learnt in prison. | assist generally those who are discharged from Borough prisons; 
Now, any effectual and wide system of aid cannot be carried out | In every case where money is required, a sum not exceeding £3 
with cramped means arising from want of funds. There are some | should be applied to their relief. It should be clearly understood 
institutions which are never in want of the sinews of war, there that it is not to be used in a niggardly fashion, but liberally, yet 
are others which want them, but are so trivial in their objects, | carefully. It will produce much interest, even from an economical’ 
that it does not do much harm if they continue to want. But | point of view, in simply lessening the expense of prisons hereafter, 
these Societies both require funds, and are justified in demanding We have put this shortly, but it seems to be the only feasible and 
them. Yet they will not get them from private individuals. ‘They | satisfactory plan, or at any rate, some plan similar to this, 

can never be popular charities. They have now been in existence = 

for some years, and however ably worked, they have been coldly 

looked upon by the public. The Metropolitan Relief Committee | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

has been working since 1864. We gave their revenue earlier in 

this paper. The coldness arises from several obvious causes. CHURCH LAY REPRESENTATION. 
There is no patronage annexed to this species of benevolence, and | (To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.") 
much charity is bestowed for this reason, ‘The subscriber to a | 51%,—Allow me to assure you that I have not seen the article yow 
hospital, a school, or an asylum has ready opportunities of | Tefer to in the Edinburgh Review ; whatever else my arguments 
gratifying feelings of personal benevolence, kindness, or | may be, they are at least e penu meo. Lam pleased to find myself 
interest. It is only human nature to desire personal power | @t 80 many points in accordance with yourself. I quite agree 
or influence in exchange for a_ gift, and to have the | with you that the House of Commons is not a fit assembly to 
means, in some substantial and patent manner, of doing | frame articles of faith or forms of worship. What I contend is, 























good. Again, the ordinary mass of persons, especially the 
rich and respectable middle-class, have not an atom of sym- 
pathy for the criminal. The merchant will not aid his clerk 
who has robbed his till, after his legitimate punishment is 
ended. It would be setting a bad example and encouraging 
crime. This is put shortly, but it is a strong and sub- 
stantial reason. ‘There is no such insuperable barricr in the 
vay of charity-giving as regards any other sort of institution, As 
long, therefore, as it is what the author of ‘* Eothen” has termed 
‘the respectable aggregate’ who must be the chief and main 
supporters of charities, so long will these Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
struggle on in view of ever-impending bankruptcy. We have 
already shown the necessity for wide aid, and why, to a certain 
extent, on broad grounds, the State should be the giver of 
that aid. The only argument against such aid is the danger 
that may arise from inducing crime, by the hope of free 
living in prison and help when the prison is done with. But 
that argument only goes to this length and has this effect 
ouly,—that care must be taken in the giving of the aid. If 
this is done, there need be no fear of its being regarded as 
a reward. We have, therefore, reached the last question,— 
the nature and extent of this State-aid. Here it is at once 
necessary to remember that it must be different in the two broad 
cases of convicts, and those who are discharged after short terms 
of imprisonment in Borough and county gaols. The last class is the 
most difficult to deal with ; and it is of great importance, because, 
in many cases, it is the feeder of the convict class. ‘The authori- 
ties of the Societies which are interested in relieving convicts 
appear to feel one difficulty, their powerlessness to assist in 
emigration. ‘Their funds are not sufficient for this purpose. It 
is hardly logical to give a man out on ticket of leave the option 
of being under the supervision of the police, or of a society, and 


then to debar this society from exercising the good influences 


which are the sole reason for recognising its existence at all. It 
therefore comes simply to this, since they are efficient agents in 
this work, and only require money, that Government should supply 
properly inspected societies with this money. It would appear that a 
small yearly grant would answer this purpose. A prisoner should also 
still be able to earn his gratuity in prison, and it should be given to 


him, whether he secks the aid of a society or not. Buta further | 


sum should be given only when an inspected society is applied to, 
not exceeding some given amount; and this sum should be in the 
nature of a capitation grant to the Societies, so that they might 
use each individual sum for the purposes of the individual in 
respect of whom it was given, or keep the balance from such 
sum to be applied in cases where the expenses were greater. 

As we have already said, the case of short-term prisoners is 
harder. ‘They are more likely than convicts to regard it as an 
encouragement to crime, they are much more numerous, and they 


are left isolated. By an Act passed in the year 1862,* the 


justices were permitted to allow the sum of £2 to any prisoner | 


on his departure from the gaol. ‘They may also allow him his 
railway-fare. Ilere the principle of direct Government aid is 
recognised. ‘The cases are too numerous and too intricate for 


private societies to do any very large work, however zealous they | 


may be. Let them be satisfied with the convicts only. For this 


end, that of helping in any way short-term prisoners, there | 


should be attached to every gaol an official under the superin- 


tendence of the Governor, aided by other oflicials, to visit and to | 
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that no better lay representation can be devised in the Established 
Church. I also agree with you that little good is to be expected 
|in this way from the advice of Convocation. I am one of those 
| who laboured earnestly for its revival, and take the deepest in- 
| terest in its action; but I do not conceive it to be in any way 
equal to the task of reforming the Rubrics, and I trust it will not 
attempt it. 
| Again, I fully share your dissatisfaction with the present govern- 
| ment of the Church, and am even more anxious for a speedy reform, 
| since I am frightened (and you are not) by the risk of Disestablish- 
ment. Hence it is from no indolent complacency with things as they 
| are that I hesitate to accept your remedy. Our differences seem 
to be all centred in the definition of the Church laity, and I am 
| surprised that you should think this a secondary matter. ‘To my 
| mind, it is the key of the whole controversy. . 
I understand the National Church to be a religious organisation, 
established and endowed in a number of ecclesiastical corporations. 
sole and aggregate, for the spiritual benefit of the whole people. 
The corporations are specially represented in Convocation, and 
the whole nation in Parliament. These corporations, being 
trustees, are bound to certain religious duties, and therefore 
to certain views of Christian doctrine and discipline; but the 
people, the cestuis-que-trustent, are under no such obligations. 
Of course, there is a higher and purely spiritual aspect of the 
Church, in which it is the aim of the clergy to bring the people 
to personal conformity to the religious convictions required in 
themselves. But we are now concerned only with the legal 
Establishment, and in this I say no religious profession is required 
of any layman, because none is charged with any legal duty or 
authority ; none has a shilling of endowment, and therefore none 
is called to the Convocations which represent the duties and 
endowments of the Established Church. This is my answer to your 
argument that on my view the ministers of all denominations 
ought to be associated with the clergy in Convocation. ‘They are 
excluded, not because their Orders are invalid, but because they 
|are not among the ecclesiastical corporations of which the 
| Church Establishment consists. The exclusion extends not only 
to Roman Catholic bishops and priests (whose Orders are reputed 
| valid), but to such bishops and priests of our own communion as, 
| not being in charge of dioceses or benefices, are not among the 








| ecclesiastical corporations which form the persone Ecclesix- 
| Such, I say, is the legal and constitutional view of the Established 
| Church in this country. 

Your conception, as I understand it, is to this effect,—that 
there is a certain ‘+ devotional body, by no means commensurate 
| with the nation, and probably covering even nominally only 
| half the nation,” which you call the Church of England. It con- 
| sists of bishops, clergy, and laity, enjoying ‘+a certain national 
| aid lent to it by Parliament,” which therefore retains the supreme 
| 


| control, but by no means excluding ‘the concession of a certain 
| provisional influence or self-government to the body itself” ; 
and it is for the exercise of the self-government so conceded 
that you claim a representation of the laity, constituting the 
ecclesiastical life of this semi-national Church. ‘This appears 
to me to be a description of what is called a dominant sect. 
I recognise its counterpart in the (so-called) Disestablished 
Church of Ireland, a body established and endowed by an Act of 
Parliament (curiously misnamed the Act of Disestablishment), 
with a self-government conceded to it by Royal charter. ‘This 
‘devotional body” seems to answer all your conditions, save 
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ingly the lay representation which you desire. As the necessary | 
correlatives, however, this Church is not a National Establish- 


it has no duties or authority of legal cognisance beyond 


ment ; 2 ae : 
its own actual communion; it is free to narrow or extend its 
terms of communion at its own pleasure ; it can alter its creeds 


and forms of worship at discretion. Parliament retains no other 
relations with it than with the Roman, Presbyterian, and Wes- 
leyan bodies, over whom, also, it has the supreme control. 

“Now, I deny the existence of any such devotional body in 
Our laws know nothing of a Church covering less than 
half the nation. Parliament has never lent any national aid for 
such a purpose. It has never conceded influence or self-govern- 
ment to any religious body whatever. ‘The fabrics and endow- 
ments of the Church of England are for the whole nation, and 
the forms of worship, with all other conditions of their use, are 
enacted by Parliament itself, for the common enjoyment of the 


England. 


whole people. ar 
Such being the issue between us, surely it lies upon you to 


define the portion of the nation for which you claim the powers 
which, I contend, belong to all alike; it is the very crux of the 
problem. You say, it stands to reason that ‘ those who identify 
themselves with the Church worship are far more closely inter- 
ested in its rules of worship, than those who do not and never 
wish to do so.” But suppose the rules of worship are just what 
prevents the Dissenter from identifying himself with the Church. 
Is not he quite as much interested in obtaining an alteration as 
those upon whom they impose no such disadvantage? He com- 
plains of being unable to participate in a national right; the 
others only want some improvement of what they already enjoy. 
At any rate, you are bound to define your * identifiers.” If it 
were granted that ‘“‘those who never actually worship in the 
Church are less interested in the Rubrics and in the doctrinal com- 
prehension of the Church than the laity, who never worship any- 
where else,” we should still want a practical test to distinguish 
between the two classes. As a matter of fact, there are few Dis- 
senters who never attend Church, and few Church-people who 
never worship anywhere else, while there are large numbers who 
attend no public worship at all. If public worship is to be the 
test of Churchmanship, we must know how many Church-attend- 
ances constitute a qualification, and how many other attendances 
amount toa disqualification. ‘The mere naming of such a census 
is enough to show the impracticability of the worship test. 
Further on, you suggest another,—the register of the volun- 
tary Church-rate. ‘This register has no existence in many parishes, 
and is fast disappearing from all. ‘The largest part of the popu- 
lation, moreover, were never liable to Church-rates, and are not 
likely to be found among the voluntary subscribers to Church 
expenses, A pecuniary test would exclude, at a stroke, the bulk 
of the congregations in agricultural parishes, and the whole mass 
of those in town and country for whose benefit the Church 
Establishment is commonly thought to be most needed. It may 
he that some persons would be willing to pay for the privilege of 
giving a vote on the Rubrics, but so far is this from being the 
general disposition of those who identify themselves with our 
worship, that in most of our country parishes the farmers and 
labourers would joyfully leave the whole conduct of the services 
to the parson, on condition of his paying all the expenses. In 
a word, no two tests could be more incongruous than 








[We had not the slightest intention of attributing to Canon 
| Trevor any previous acquaintance with the Edinburgh article, 
which indeed he would have made a much abler one. We have 
very briefly commented on his letter elsewhere.— Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—I have dreamed a dream ; and I suspect the Spectator has 
been the cause of it. My dream was not of splendid palaces, or 
of any mere earthly glory. It was something far grander and 
nobler,—a reformed Church of England in which there were no 
silly mummeries, no rampant sacerdotalism, no priestly arrogance, 
for the Laity were admitted into Convocation, and had at length 
their fair share of influence in the government of the Church. 
Mr. Mackonochie had, of course, gone over to Rome, altogether 
disgusted with a Church which no longer tolerated coloured 
vestments and genuflexions. But Englishmen in general were 
happy and contented. Dissenters were coming over to the Church 
in shoals. Even the Roman Catholic communion had consider- 
ably diminished, and impressed with this powerful exhibition of 
Christian unity, not a few of our leading Jews had suffered them- 
selves to be baptised by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The movement did not, however, stop at matters ecclesiastical. 
Letters appeared in the Times suggesting a wider application of 
the same principle. Every profession, it was said, had its own 
peculiar narrowness. Doctors and patients did not always under- 
stand each other, and while there were a great number of medical 
societies, of which all the members were M.D.’s, there was no 
mixed deliberative body of doctors and patients, in which lay 
opinion could have a fair hearing in general questions of treat- 
ment. ‘The idea took immensely. How to effect this lay repre- 
sentation was the only real question. Patients themselves were, 
by the nature of their complaints, very generally disqualified from 
attending conferences ; but then they might send delegates. Of 
course these delegates must be men who had never studied medi- 
cine, but it would be very desirable that they should be such as 
had frequently been patients themselves. No doubt something 
might be said in favour of having the healthy public, too, not 
altogether unrepresented, for there is no man so robust but he 
may come under the doctor’s hands one day. ‘The important 
thing, however, was that the doctors should hear medical ques- 
tions discussed from a non-professional point of view, and that 
the unprofessional mind in the same way should become familiar 
with the medical point of view. 

Sir, I grieve to say—but doubtless I did injustice, in my dream, 
to the most gencrous of all professions—that the success of the 
scheme in the Medical world was not nearly so great as in the 
Church. In point of fact, the medical men, with very few excep- 
tions, set their faces against it, and threw cold-water upon it in 
every possible way. The result, they said, was merely that 
numbers of mere busybodies walked the hospitals and made house- 
to-house visitations on their patients, collecting votes to enable 
| them to talk the most arrant nonsense at the meetings, and that 
} it was hopeless to expect one practical suggestion to come from 
such a sct of meddling fools. Alas! that the noblest efforts at 
| reform are so easily misrepresented.—I am, Sir, &e., 
| A Lover or Procress, 





[Our correspondent is not a wise partisan. If laymen are to 
| clergymen what patients are to physicians, mere applicants for 


those which you propose to combinc,—the money-test and the | prescriptions to cure maladies of which they do not in the least 


worship-test. For my own part, I cannot see the slightest 


understand the nature, by means of remedies of which also they 


relevancy in either to the right of self-government in the! do not in the least understand the nature, doubtless the repre- 


Church, I cannot understand how the payment of a few 
shillings to the expenses of a particular church, or attending at 


| 
| kind. 


sentation of the laity in the Church is a chimera of the wildest 
But then not Romanism simply, but a system far beyond 


its services, should give a right over the disposal of the lands and | Romanism in its claims to cure human nature of moral evil, with- 
tithes vested in the clergy, or a voice in the “ doctrinal com- | out its own knowledge or co operation in the work, is implied. 


prehension ” of the National Church. 

You are aware that other tests have been proposed: some | 
would revive the Sacramental test, some are for a profession of | 
religious opinion, while others take refuge in the sham, which has | 
found admission into the Public Worship Regulation Act, of 
declaring oneself a bond fide member of the Church,—as if a 
man must not be a member of the Church before he can truth- 
fully declare himself so ; and as if it did not lie with the law, and | 
not with each man’s private opinion, to say who is and who is not | 
entitled to the benefits of a National Establishment. 

I submit to you, Sir, that some test of lay Churchmanship must 
be agrved upon and proved, before any scheme of representing it | 
can be logically argued. It is only with such reasoners as the | 
Editor of the Guardian that the successive refutation of every | 
imaginable scheme in the concrete is held to prove a gencral | 
acceptance of the principle in the abstract.—I am, Sir, &e., 

; Gro, TRryor 


That is not the English conception of religious influences.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


THE CORONATION OATIL AND THE REAL PRESENCE. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—My original assertion respecting the oath which our Kings 

or Queens must take is no longer * startling” to ‘ An East-Eng 

Reetor,” but is confirmed by him. Both the passages which you 

allowed me to print, the one the Declaration—and a very solemn 


‘‘oath ” that seems to me to be—of not believing in the dogma 


of the transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ; and the other, the promise or 
oath, technically so called, to maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law, are accepted as undeniable by my 
unknown correspondent. I am = sorry, however, consider- 
ing the heavy calls on his time which the claims ef an East- 
ind parish must entail on a resident rector, that [was not more 
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explicit in my last letter, and that I did not spare him the trouble 
of ascertaining for himself that the usage of our Constitutional 
procedure for some considerable time has been of such a character 
as to make the Protestantism of the occupant of the British 
Throne doubly sure. But all is well that ends well, and “ An 
East-End Rector” must be congratulated on the fact that, while 
he holds ‘+ the Old-Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence,” he has 
learned, as the result of his own inquiries, that the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland has sworn to maintain, among other 
elements of the Protestant faith, this capital article :—‘‘'The 
sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very natural sub- 
stances, and therefore they may not be adored (for that were 
idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful Christians) ; and the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not 
here, it being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be 
at one time in more places than one.” Whether these words of 
the Prayer-book, and which, as part of the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law, are constituent elements of the Corona- 
tion Oath, are such as to necessitate the “ giving-up of Sacraments 
altogether ” by her Majesty, is a question which I leave for solu- 
tion, not to the ‘* Old Catholics,” whoever they may be, or even 
to “An East-End Rector,” but to the British Parliament, 
including the Bench of Bishops.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw East-Enp Vicar. 
[This discussion must end here.—Ep, Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 
ee 
MR. MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION.* 

Ir is a little hard on Mr, John Stuart Mill that the school which 
once treated him as an oracle, now turns round on him, because 
he has in many respects trangressed its very narrow limits, and 
speaks of him as little better than a crack-brained fanatic. As 
far as his worldly repute is concerned, he would have done much 
better to abide in those tents of Kedar in which he was brought up. 
‘The wider and wider flights which he indulged in round the centre 
of his hereditary philosophy,—a philosophy never really deserted, 
though he circled so far beyond its customary boundaries that 
his brethren in the craft almost looked upon him as a renegade 
and an adventurer, —never had the effect of convincing any fresh 
class of minds that he was of their kith and kin, though these ex- 
cursions had the effect of exciting suspicion, jealousy, and contempt 
amongst his colleagues of the empirical school, And the result is 
that he has to some extent fallen between the two stools. The 
Millites of fifteen years ago know him no more. The believers in 
an Ethics that are something more than utility in disguise, and in 
a Religion which is something beyond a naked induction from the 
facts of human life, are disposed to claim him rather as an in- 
stance of a mind too great for the philosophy on which he was 
nourished, than as one great enough to throw off the trammels of 
its origin and grasp at the higher truth beyond. And no doubt 
this is the natural reward of Mr. Mill's candour, and of that 
expansion of his intellectual apprehensions which his candour be- 
trayed. His step-daughter tells us, in the preface to these essays, 
that ‘‘ whatever discrepancies may scem to remain after a really 
careful comparison between different passages ” cannot properly 
be held to be really fundamental, since he himself was intending 
to publish the first essay,—that on ‘‘ Nature,”—in the year 1873, 
after he had already completed the last of the three, and that which 
is most religious in tone, namely, that on ‘Theism.” But in 
truth, by far the most striking discrepancy in view in these 
essays is not one between anything in the first essay and the 
third, but one between a passage in the second essay and the 
third,—#.e., between the essay on the “Utility of Religion” and 
that on ‘“‘Theism,” In the former of these, Mr. Mill expressly 
declares that an ideal religion,—i.c., a religion without any personal 
object, which consists solely in the cultivation of a particular class of 
ideal admirations and hopes in relation to humanity, is not only 
capable of fulfilling ‘‘ every important function of religion, but 
would fulfil them better than any form whatever of super- 
naturalism, It is not only entitled to be called a religion, it is a 
better religion than any of those which are ordinarily called by 
that title.” It is true that even in the course of the same essay, 
he makes a great exception to this assertion. He admits that to 
give up the hope of reunion in another world with those who have 
gone before us in this, is a loss ‘‘ neither to be denied nor ex- 
tenuated. In many cases, it is beyond the reach of comparison or 





* Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism. By John Stuart Mill. London: 
Longmans, 





estimate.” But there Mr. Mill is speaking of a loss to the human 
heart, more than of one to the religious affections properly so called, 
pa: é 

Tn the final essay on - Theism,” he goes far beyond this, and deals a 
blow at the relative influence of mere religious idealisms of al] 
kinds, as compared with that of religious supernaturalism properly 
so called. ‘It cannot be questioned,” he says, ‘ that the undoubt- 
ing belief of the real existence of a Being who realises our own best 
ideas of perfection, and of our being in the hands of that Being 
as the ruler of the universe, gives an increase of power 
to these feelings [aspirations towards goodness] beyond what 
they can reccive from reference to a merely ideal concep- 
tion.” That seems to us in direct contradiction of the assertion 
that the idealisation of human life is not only a religion, but a 
better religion than any which supernaturalism is capable of afford. 
ing us. In fact, it is evident that this progress of his mind 
from religious idealism towards religious realism, no less than 
its progress from something like pure indifference to Christianity 
to a genuine enthusiasm for Christ, shows Mr. Mill to have 
been unconsciously working his way out of the philosophical 
system in which he was cast, and so earning for himself the 
agreeable reputation of presenting to the world fruit “sour 
and cankered with a worm at its wasted core.” For our 
own parts, Mr. Mill’s progress from a narrow and barren set 
of word-bound notions into a true religion of what he himself 
calls ‘‘ hope,”—though it was nothing more,—seems to show 
that he had a nature far richer than his intellect, and even an 
intellect capable of discerning in what direction the growth of his 
life was breaking down the barrier of his preconceived thoughts, 

Still, though these essays contain ample evidence of a growing 
mind, it would be impossible to say that the great subjects treated 
in them are treated with the fullness and care exhibited in Mr, 
Mill's earlier works. They are rather outlines than dissertations, 
outlines which require filling up to produce their full effect on 
the reader. ‘There are writers, as there are artists, with whom 
the rough sketch is even more than the finished work,—whose 
first designs are more fruitful of impression and suggestion 
than the elaborately executed picture. But Mr. Mill was never 
one of that class. Execution and claboration were his forte; he 
exerted half his influence through the fidelity of his detail, and 
essays like these, which are mere rough outlines, do not produce 
the characteristic cffect of painstaking exhaustiveness which we 
find in his ‘ Logic,” or his ‘* Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton.” Consider, for instance, how exceedingly faint and 
imperfect is his exposition here of the most remarkable and 
characteristic idea of this work. That idea we take to be 
that the existence of pain, and evil, and even of contrivance and 
design, in the Universe, is in itself ample evidence that the 
Creator of it, if there be a Creator, is either greatly limited in 
power, or morally imperfect, or both. ‘This is the idea running 
through all the essays. To Mr. Mill, the Creator, if there be 
one, must be the Demiurgus of the Gnostics, hampered by the 
obstructions of some intractable material, not the Omnipotent 
being of Christian theology. Ilere are fair specimens of his 
mode of supporting his view :— 

“Tf there are any marks at all of special design in creation, one of 
the things most evidently designed is that a large proportion of all 
animals should pass their existence in tormenting and devouring other 
animals. They have been lavishly fitted out with the instruments 
necessary for that purpose; their strongest instincts impel them to it, 
and many of them seem to have been constructed incapable of support- 
ing themselves by any other food. If a tenth part of the pains which 
have been expended in finding benevolent adaptations in all nature had 
been employed in collecting evidence to blacken the character of the 
Creator, what scope for comment would not have been found in the 
entire existence of the lower animals, divided, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, into devourers and devoured, and a prey to a thousand ills 
from which they are denied the faculties necessary for protecting 
themselves! If we are not obliged to believe the animal creation 
| to be the work of a demon, it is because we need not suppose 

it to have been made by a Being of infinite power..... . It 
| is not too much to say that every indication of Design in the Kosmos 
| is so much evidence against the Omnipotence of the Designer. For 
what is meant by Design? Contrivance: the adaptation of means to 
an end. But the necessity for contrivance—the need of employing 
| means—is a consequence of the limitation of power. Who would have 
| recourse to means, if to attain his end his mere word was sufficient? 
| The very idea of means implies that the means have an efficacy which 
| the direct action of the being who employs them has not. Otherwise 
| they are not means, but an incumbrance. A man does not use 
| machinery to move his arms. If he did, it could only be when paralysis 
| had deprived him of the power of moving them by volition. But if the 
| employment of contrivance is in itself a sign of limited power, how much 
more so is the careful and skilful choice of contrivances? Can any 
wisdom be shown in the selection of means, when the means have no 
| efficacy but what is given them by the will of him who employs them, 
| and when his will could have bestowed the same efficacy on any other 
means? Wisdom and contrivance are shown in overcoming difficulties, 
and there is no room for them in a Being for whom no difficulties exist, 
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tural Theology distinctly imply that the 


: fore, of Na 0 
be —_ — worked under limitations ; that he was obliged to 
—* If to conditions independent of his will, and to attain his 


oe ook arrangements as those conditions admitted of.’’ 
or in these and many other passages, Mr. Mill has assumed 
b 


that Omnipotence is a perfectly intelligible conception to finite 
minds, the absence of which, or else the absence of perfect good- 
ness, it is perfectly possible for us to prove, by merely producing 
evidence of pain or evil, and reasoning that if God were both 
perfectly - in the human sense, and could have removed such 

ain or evil, h 

se sipotent, or he is not perfectly good, But this seems 
to us to be mere groping in the dark. No doubt, good- 
ness must mean, in an infinite being, the _same quality which 
it means in a finite one, or it can mean nothing at all to us. But 
it does not in the least follow that because it must mean the 
same quality, it must involve, to an omniscient Creator, the same 
actions. When we, who never have any but the most strictly 
conditioned and minute power, come to lay down the laws regu- 
lating the exercise of his power by a being of infinite power, we 
are wholly out of our depth. Is, for instance, Omnipotence, or 
infinitude of power, better shown by the production of an in- 
finitude of grades, and scales, and modes of moral being, or by 
the production of only one,—the perfect mode? Is it more an 
evidence of Omnipotence to exhibit a world of power and joy 
growing within the very heart of weakness and suffering, or to 
limit itself to the creation of beings in whom there are no para- 
doxes? Are a number of true gaps,—of really dark lines,—in the 
moral spectrum of existence, greater proofs of power, than the 
discovery that;within these dark lines themselves there are a host 
of previously unsuspected bright lines, the light of which is only 
the brighter and tenderer by the contrast with the darkness? The 
truth is, that we no sooner come to try the idea of Omnipo- 
tence, than we see how utterly impossible it is for such a creature 
as man to say what is, and what is not, consistent with Omnipotence. 
Mr. Mill lays it down very peremptorily that an Omnipotent Being 
who permits the existeuce of a moral imperfection or a sensitive 
pain, cannot be a perfect Being. But what if the very idea of 
the maximum of moral being, positively includes, as it well may, 
the existence of relations between moral perfection and moral 
progression (which last implies, of course, moral imperfection) ? 
What if a universe consisting exclusively of perfect beings would 
be a smaller and poorer moral universe than one consisting both 
of perfect and of imperfect beings, with a real relation between the 
two? What if the world of pain, as treated by God, includes 
secrets of moral glory and beauty, of which a world without pain 
would be incapable? Mr. Mill would apparently reply,—‘‘ That 
only means that God is not Omnipotent. If he were, he could do 
as much without pain, which is in itself an evil, as with it. And 
if he cannot, he works under conditions which exclude Omnipo- 
tence.” Such we understand, for instance, to be the drift of the 
following passage :— 

“Tt is usual to dispose of arguments of this description by the easy 
answer, that we do not know what wise reasons the Omniscient may 
have had for leaving undone things which he had the power to do. It 
is not perceived that this plea itself implies a limit to Omnipotence. 
When a thing is obviously good and obviously in accordance with what 
all the evidences of creation imply to have been the Creator’s design, 
and we say we do not know what good reason he may have had for not 
doing it, we mean that we do not know to what other, still better object 
—to what object still more completely in the line of his purposes—he 
may have seen fit to postpone it. But the necessity of postponing one 
thing to another belongs only to limited power. Omnipotence could 
have made the objects compatible. Omnipotence does not need to weigh 
one consideration against another. If the Creator, like a human ruler, 
had to adapt himself to a set of conditions which he did no’ make, it is 
as unphilosophical as presumptuous in us to call him to account for 
any imperfections in his work ; to complain that he left anything in it 
contrary to what, if the indications of design prove anything, he must 
have intended. He must at least know more than we know, and we 
cannot judge what greater good would have had to be sacrificed, or 
what greater evil incurred, if he had decided to remove this particular 
blot. Not so if he be omnipotent. If he be that, ho must himself have 
willed that the two desirable objects should be incompatible; he must 
himself have willed that the obstacle to his supposed design should be 
insuperable. It cannot therefore be his design. It will not do to say 
that it was, but that he had other designs which interfered with it ; for 
no one purpose imposes necessary limitations on another in the case of 
a Being not restricted by conditions of possibility.” 


But this kind of reasoning seems to us purely verbal. Even Mr. 


Mill can hardly include in his idea of Omnipetence the power to 


make a thing both be and not be at the same time, All we can 
mean by Omnipotence is the power to do anything not self-con- 
tradictory. Now the power both to create the joy appropriate to 


e must have done so ;—therefore, either he is not | 


strict sense, Omnipotence would imply the power to prevent any 
association between joy and pain, to keep all the highest joys 
| pure and independent of self-abnegation or sorrow of any kind. 
Possibly. But as we really cannot conceive Omnipotence, and yet 
can compare together two different degrees of power, is it not the 
/more instructive for us to compare the power which brings a 
| divine joy out of pain and self-surrender, with the power which 
| keeps joy quite aloof from pain; and if we do so, will not 
(the former exercise of power seem much the greater of the 
two? The truth is, Mr. Mill evidently never gave himself 
the trouble to compare relative degrees of power, or he 
| would have seen at once that a universe containing absolute 
perfection in an infinite variety of relations with imperfection 
is a universe which would at once impress us as one of larger 
scope and power, than one containing only the former. And 
this is really all man can do towards judging of Omnipotence. 
We are utterly unable to conceive the absolute attribute. But 
we are able to say whether a power that has created, and is 
always creating, all shades and degrees and varieties of pro- 
gressive life, as well as perfect life, is greater or less than one 
which produces and sustains perfection only. It seems to us 
perfectly obvious that though moral goodness in man and in 
God must be of the same kind, it is childish to say that actions 
which are wicked in man, in whom they imply one kind of motive, 
must be evil in God, who sees the whole scope of what he is 
doing, and in whom they may imply a totally different kind of 
motive. You might much more reasonably identify capital punish- 
ment with murder, than identify, as Mr, Mill does, the infliction of 
death by the imposition of natural laws, with murder. Yet this 
confusion between the moral evil involved in the rash actions of 
ignorant and finite beings, and the same when proceeding from 
utterly different motives in an omniscient Being, pervades the 
whole of Mr. Mill’s essay on ‘‘ Nature.” 

Such is a characteristic specimen of the feebleness of thought 
and execution visible in these Essays. It will be replied, no doubt, 
that even if Mr. Mill were hazy in conceiving, or rather, in his 
disinclination to test his own power of conceiving, what is meant 
by Divine Omnipotence, he was not bound to attempt to appre- 
hend an idea which is purely abstract to man, and one over the 
positive contents of which, as we have ourselves admitted, man 
can have no command. If we cannot approximate to the meaning 
of Omnipotence, what business has such a notion in Religion at 
all, whether Natural or Revealed? To this we can only reply 
that the idealising faculty, of which even Mr. Mill thinks so 
highly as the foundation of a religion which is purely aspiration, 
blends itself so inevitably with the conviction that there is some 
real Power in communication with man, and one infinitely superior 
to him in knowledge, goodness, might, and life generally, that it 
becomes an effort, and an exceedingly unnatural effort, to dis- 
entangle the two lines of thought, and maintain that while our 
ideal faculty leads us to imagine One infinite in knowledge, good- 
ness, and power, and our actual experience to believe in One in- 
finitely above ourselves in all these qualities, the two modes of 
thought have no right to coalesce and blend into an actual faith 
in a God infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness. That such an 
effort of discrimination is conceivable enough, no one can deny. 
But we must say we think Mr. Mill has signally failed in his 
attempt to prove that if God were both perfect morally and also 
omnipotent, the state of the world could not be what it is. Were 
the fragment of the universe we see all, his case might be better ; 
for it will be found that his implicit assumption throughout is, 
that the world of which we are cognisant is, morally speaking, the 
whole, instead of (probably) an infinitely small part. Now, it is 
quite beyond us to affirm that infinite goodness and power must 
at once annihilate moral evil and misery in all portions of the 
universe, when we know, as a matter of fact, that the highest 
pinnacles of goodness and power of which we have any personal 
| knowledge are reached in the struggle with moral evil and misery, 
}and that the absolute exclusion of such evil and misery would 

have involved the absolute exclusion also of the brightest 
|summits of divine love. On the whole, Mr, Mill's chief 
| endeavour,—his attempt to prove that God, if he exists, 
—which, as we understand him (though his language 
| wavers), Mr. Mill thought more probable than not,—is cither 
a being of considerable, but very limited power, or not a 
|good being, appears to collapse utterly, But Mr, Mill was 
| precluded by his philosophy from taking note at all of the 
| attestation of God’s goodness by the human conscience, and on 











the heart of pain,—what Mr. Arnold calls “ the secret of Jesus,” | this side also his essays seem to us deplorably defective for the 
—and to keep all pain itself out of existence, isa power to reconcile purpose to which he intended them to contribute. 


contradictions. Mr. Mill might have said, perhaps, that in a 
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WALDFRIED.* 

A more striking proof of the truth of Goethe's well-known words, 
‘‘Ein politisch Lied, ein garstig Lied,” could hardly be found 
than in the three volumes of Auerbach’s latest novel. ‘The author 
calls his new work a patriotic family history, but it no more 
deserves this name than Debrett’s Baronetage or Burke's Peerage, 
or any other genealogical compilation. Auerbach would make us 
believe that he intended to write the history of a family whose mem- 
bers are almost as numerous as the children of Jacob, but he does 
nothing of the kind, He has written a one-sided party history of the 
latest events in Germany since the war in 1866, and tries to con- 
vince his readers that the new German Empire, with the Emperor 
and Prince Bismarck, is the ‘ best of all possible worlds” as well 
as the greatest achievement of all times. 

The story of the novel is almost nothing, merely a framework 
or a peg on which Bismarck’s theories can be properly hung up 
and artistically draped. It is almost impossible to say what all 
the persons in these three volumes are doing; they are born, 
marry or get married, and die, while Bismarck, in the meantime, 
drives the Austrians out of Germany, and by crushing the French 
Army substitutes German Chauvinism for the former French 
Chauvinism. Nevertheless, Wald/ried is not a historical novel ala 
Miihlbach or Gregor Samarow ; Auerbach could never write such 
stupid trash, which might be called the history of Germany accord- 
ing to the latest sources of the best improved key-holes, but his 
novel consists of a series of national-liberal feuilletons, or editorials 
from the Berlin official Gazette. 

The form of the novel, a diary kept by Waldfried, is also not 
very happy; we see everything through his spectacles, always 
coloured, and not in its natural light; his remarks are some- 
times tedious, and like the wailings of the Greek chorus, often 
monotonous, , 

Now to the story of the book. Waldfried, as a student, a 
member of a Burschenschaft, and therefore imprisoned in a 
fortress for several years, becomes, in 1848, a member of the 
Frankfort Parliament ; he is besides, a wealthy country gentleman, 
a magistrate, the owner of large forests and saw-mills, and in 
partnership with his nephew Joseph does a very lucrative 
business in timber. During the hot days in July, 1870, when it 
was rather doubtful whether the Dict of his particular country 
(Wiirtemberg) would vote the casus fodcris, *‘ his” prince sum- 
moned him into his presence, and offered him the Presidency of 


the Cabinct, should a hostile vote of the Chambers make such a| 


step necessary. Of course, nobody must know anything about 
this offer, as a coup d'état would be necessary at the same time. 
The Chamber, however, proves patriotic, and Waldfried re- 
mains an independent deputy and dealer in corn and _ timber. 
After the close of the war in 1871, Waldfried is again clected 
a member of the new German Reichstag ; he sees in Berlin the entry 
of the victorious soldiers, on which occasion the Emperor shakes his 


hand ; a few days afterwards, the old Burschenscha/ter dies, happy | 
and contented. Tis eldest son, Ludwig, fights on the barricades in | 


1848, has, of course, to leave the country in disguise, and goes to the 
United States, where he becomes a wealthy engineer ; in 1870, 
just before the outbreak of the war, he returns to the Fatherland. 
Seeing that Germany is now united, he remains in the old 
country, with his wife, a very good, but common-place lady, and 
with his son, Wolfgang, who is passionately fond of forests. 


The second son of old Waldfried represents the learned element | 


in the family ; he is a Professor, and is almost made Minister of 
Education, just as his father only had a hairbreadth escape from 
being made Prime Minister. But finally he is satisfied with 
marrying a very wealthy widow, who was educated in the Jewish 
faith, but had become a good Christian already before her 
marriage with her first husband, a captain in a cavalry regiment, 
who was killed in a battle during the war against Prussia in 1866, 
Madame Annette, the professor's wife, is extremely lively, possesses 
a very good heart, and still more money; she supplies everybody 
with an excellent dinner, and a never-failing stock of her own 
original ideas. 

The skeleton in the family is the youngest son, Ernst, who in 
1848 as a boy was patted on the head by Arndt, and kissed by 
the Archduke Johann, the then Lord Protector of Germany. 
Ernst is wild, full of animal spirits, has the best heart of all, and 
when still very young falls in love with a half-wild and quite unedu- 
cated girl, whom he found on one of his rambles through the forests. 
Ile passionately declares that he is going to marry her, and his kind 
parents take the young ingénue, whose name is Martella, home to 
educate her. In 1866, Ernst cannot ‘‘ see ” that it is necessary for 
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one German to shoot another, so he deserts from his regiment and 
goes to Algeria, where he enters the French Foreign Legion. He 
comes back from Africa with his regiment in 1870, deserts again— 
this time to the Germans—and fights like a lion in one of the 
battles before Metz, where he is mortally wounded. His father 
and Martella find him on the battle-ficld a few moments before 
he expires. 

Old Waldfricd’s wife is a picture without a shadow. Iphigenia 
Grustava—this is her name—is an angel in every respect ; she dicg 
heart-broken in 1867, on Ernst’s birth-day; his desertion has killed 
her. The other ladies, the daughters of Waldfried, are pretty, but 
colourless ; the eldest, Johanna, is rather too religious ; while the 
second, Bertha, makes a very good wife and mother. Her hus- 
band, a colonel in the army, shares the fate of his father-in-law 
and brother-in-law ; his Prince offers him, in July, 1870, the 
Ministry of War ; unfortunately, the Waldfried Trinity Cabinet 
never saw the light of day. Several other sisters, nephews, 
and nieces of Waldfried are introduced, and disappear again, but 
they are all lifeless figures. ‘The only exception of a real, genuine 
character among so many shadows is Martella, the betrothed of 
Ernst, the wild child of nature. Her story, her love, her passion, 
the process of her mental development, her unspeakable grief 
when Ernst deserts, her wild paroxysm of despair after she has 
found him, during his last moments, when she throws her- 
self upon his lifeless figure and dies with him, remind us of 
Auerbach’s best times,—of his Crescenz and his Joseph im Schnee. 
Waldfried’s servant, Rothfuss, is the beau-idéal of an old 
South-German servant, with his stereotyped phrases, his honest 
attachment, and perpetual thirst; while Ickwarte, the North- 
German servant of Ludwig, represents the martinet-like, embodied 
Prussian obedience. Besides these members of the family and the 
servants, we find a great many people in this novel, but they come 
and go without being able to interest us in the slightest degree. 

The two German wars of 1866 and 1870 are the real plot of 
the novel ; the figures are merely lay figures in the landscape ; but 
unlike Lord Lytton in his Parisians, Auerbach has nothing of the 
gift of the historian; he writes history with the pen and the 
animus of the leader-writer of a party paper, and his political 
| views are just as narrow and one-sided as those of the most 
celebrated French poet of the present day. It seems as if 

‘‘poct” and ‘vates” were not synonymous words any longer 
| Of course, the author of Barfuessele and the Schwarzwaelder 
Dorfgeschichten remaivs still the greatest living German master in 
| the description of scenery, and particularly in that of his own Black 
| Forest ; likewise, in some of the scenes of family life in Suabia, 
| the old true pathos will be found; but, unfortunately, these 
| passages are very rare exceptions. ‘The whole book, its object, 
plot, and purpose, is unnatural; hardly anybody speaks in a 
natural strain ; everybody cither retails Spinoza or Hegel; and 
we can hardly believe how such people can plough or deal in 








| 


timber or corn, 

The tran-lation of Waldfvied is perhaps the worst which any- 
body, except a teacher in a school for young ladies, could 
imagine. We began to make a list of * errata,” but had to 
|give it up after the first fifty pages, as the Spectator would have 
to publish an entirely revised edition of the novel. All the old 
jokes between the typical Englishman of the French vaudeville 
and the waiter in a restaurant might henceforth be replaced by 
‘new ones. We will cull but a few of the best. “ Waldfried is 
rejoiced to see a united Germany, but regrets [Vol. ILI., p. 257] 
not to see the German landed rights, for the establishment [?] of 
which he has laboured so long, embodied in the laws of the new 
Empire.” German landed rights ? No Englishman can under- 
stand the meaning of these words. Do they refer to a German 
Domesday Book, or to the laws of entail or primogeniture? By 
no means. Auerbach wrote Deutsche Grundrechte; that means, 
the fundamental laws, the Declaration of Rights, or Magna Charta 
of Germany, which the Frankfort Parliament, in 1848, had guaran- 
teed and promulgated to the German people. But our school-girl 
found in her dictionary, Grund means ‘ ground, law, real estate,” 
&e.,—ergo, Grundrechte are “landed rights.” Punch could hardly 
have conceived a better translation. In Vol. [., p. 35, we read : 
—* The administrator also kissed him [Ernst] on the day after 
his solemn entry.” Who is this administrator, without even a 
capital ** A”? Is he the administrator of the goods of some one 
deceased, or of an estate? Not at all. This administrator is the 
German *‘ Reichsverweser,” Archduke Johann, the brother of 
the victor of Aspern, and the chief executive magistrate in Ger- 
But the translator found rerwesen, ‘* edminis- 
Further, the 


many during 1848. 
ter; and an administrator kisses little Ernst. 


| Main Linie is the ** main line in Germany ;” a German gymnasium 
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isa Turnschule, whereas Gymnasium in Germany means * a college 
or a lycée.” The Turner are * athletes, the Frankfort Parliament 
a 1848 is “the Diet,” while the poor old German Bund becomes 
“a league.” But strange to say, the translator's English is 
ly clumsy ; a Forstschule is a “ school of instruction in for- 
rn <try.” Phrases like, “*I wavered the question,” and similar 
choice sentences, can be found * by the bushel.” Nobody 
who has only read this translation of Waldfried can have the 
lightest idea of Aucrbach’s wonderful style and language. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 


sicnalised by Mr. Greg, in his self-chosen part of Cassandra, as a 
grcat national danger,—a rock ahead in the direct course of the 
vessel of the State. Ile supports that opinion by reference to 
two facts,—the increase of Trades Unionism and the decrease of 
coal. ‘There is a third fact, however, which Mr. Greg has doubt- 
less not overlooked, which appears to be quite as great an element 
of national danger as either of the two facts upon which he chiefly 
lays stress. The want of a properly organised system of technical 
training for the industrial population has long been recognised by 
e ‘ycational reformers as a source of danger to national welfare. 
As far back as the year 1853, the subject of industrial educa- 
tion was seriously started by the Council of the Society of Arts. 
The Committee then appointed did its work very thoroughly, and 
collected an immense number of opinions from merchants and 
manufacturers of influence testifying to the necessity of incor- 
porating technical instruction into the national system of educa- 
tion, if England was to keep abreast of her Continental neigh- 
bours. A few years later, the Committee of Council of Education 
attempted to introduce into all elementary schools receiving 
State-aid a system of scientific instruction for the elder children, 


prizes for successful pupils. 
yaluable reports from the Royal Commission on Scientific In- 
struction and the Advancement of Science, strongly recommend- 
ing the teaching of the rudiments of physical science in elementary 
schools, and the introduction of similar instruction into the 
syllabus of subjects taught in the training colleges. 

But after all, the subject has been rather discussed and reported 
on, than pushed practically forward. A few men, such as Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, and the Rev. W. Rogers, of Bishopsgate, have 
persistently endeavoured to keep the matter before the public, 
but on the whole, the public has preferred to dose drowsily on 
in patriotic reliance on the rule of thumb. The movement, in 
fact, has lacked the strength of concerted action. It is the 
object of Mr. Twining, in the book before us, to show how that 
concerted action may best be attained, and real educational work 
of the required kind promoted by the establishment of a Central 
Technical University. 

“Developed on such a scale of magnitude and efficiency, and on 
such principles of systematic organisation as will entitle it to take 
rank with the best foreign institutions of the kind, it will present to 


its associates (such as mechanics’ institutes, working-men's clubs, 
art-schools, &c.) in the provinces and the colonies a model which, in 


ceedingly convenient central repository of progressive knowledge, 
maintaining a constant intercourse with each of them for the informa- 
tion of all, and always up to the level of the times.” 


Tue approaching industrial decline of England has lately been | 


and guaranteed grants in aid of competent science teachers and | 
Later still, we have had most | 


their respective degrees, they will be proud to emulate, and an ex- | 


In all, he would have three Trade Examinations,—a minor 
examination, through which the young artisan, say, emerg- 
/ing from his apprenticeship, should pass, in order to obtain a 
| certificate of competency as journeyman ; a major examination, 
through which the journeyman should pass in order to gain his 
mastership degree, showing his fitness to set up trade for himself, 
and take charge as foreman of a department in a large business 
or factory ; and a superior examination, at which a diploma of 
excellence should be granted, denoting qualifications of a high: 
order, such as those required by a director, manager, clerk of the 
works, or the like. Against possible objections to his scheme Mr. 
Twining is most careful to guard himself. ‘The whole tenor of 
his book will make it evident that the system he advocates is in- 
tended to assist and complete, rather than to supersede or pre- 
judicially to interfere with existing educational institutions. 
Public opinion, he is aware, is always influenced very much by 
the results of first operations. Permanent success, therefore, in 
an undertaking of this nature will depend very greatly on pru- 
dent beginnings. At the same time, he is not ignorant of the 
principle of thoughtfully planning from the beginning the 
scheme of future developments, if these are, in the end, 

to be found filling their appropriate place in a symmetrical 
| system. With this object in view, the fifth chapter of his 
| book is devoted to a review of the industrial range, from 
| the stand-point, as far as possible, of the proposed University. He 
| takes first a few highly scientific industries (such as the various 
| chemical trades, of which dyeing, tanning, and brewing are ex- 
| amples), forming convenient types for comparison, and favouring 
| the discussion of various difficulties to be overcome, and then passes 
on to industries of a simpler character, such as the various food- 
trades, trades of construction, and trades connected with textile 
| fabrics and clothing. This analysis of the instructional require- 
}ments of various trades supplies him with approximate and 
suggestive outlines for a systematic apportionment of studies. 
Summaries of the necessary studies for trade-certificates, in rela- 
tion to certain typical occupations, are also in this chapter worked 
out with great precision and care, giving a very full and complete 
idea of the practical character of the proposed scheme. 

The chief difficulty, no doubt, facing Mr. Twining, and in fact, 
all educational reformers is a difficulty to be met with at the very 
outset. Special technical training is absolutely worthless, unless 
a solid ground-work of general scientific knowledge has first been 
laid. And at present this is wanting. The education of 
the working-man is a battle against time. The son of the 
artisan or labourer is seldom able to attend school beyond the 
age of twelve years. And those who know anything of the 
practical working of the capitation system under the Revised Code 
| are well aware how difficult it is to introduce any subject beyond 
reading, writing, and arithmetic into elementary schools, Mr. 
Twining, however, is not without hope. What has been done on 
the Continent may be done, he thinks, in England. In propor- 
tion as common-sense takes the place of prejudice, and that kind 
of information comes into favour which may best help the work - 
ing-man to help himself and honestly to make his way in the 
world, it is to be hoped that room will be provided in the routine 
of our elementary schools for instruction at least in the Science 
of Daily Life. 

In the meantime, something may be done for the diffusion of 
practical science among the people by class-lessons, adult night - 


| 


| 























At the same time, although Mr. Twining considers that such an | 
iustitution should be a worthy centre for the industrial energy of | 
the most industrial nation in the world, he would still desire it to be | 

. o ° ° | 
of such a character that ‘+ students in fustian may not be considered | 
as intruders, nor smoke and hammering denounced as nuisances. | 

. . . . . . . | 

In short, whilst instruction, illustration, and actual practice will | 
be carried on in the most perfect style, care will be taken that in | 
every respect the true interests of technical and commercial | s core , : ; 
: ae a. fellowship a cordial interchange of useful notions, habits, and con- 
industry may be constantly kept in view, and the highest level of |. » waa oe : . 
Pra nes, . | trivances. [his conviction led to the idea, which he afterwards 
industrial knowledge and ability made accessible to the greatest | ; : Pinta , ; 

ae ” ‘Wrens ‘ carried out at his own expense at ‘Twickenham, of forming public 
number at the most moderate expense.” Within the range of the | . ; 

; et : collections of the objects best calculated to meet the wants of the 
proposed University, there would be of course lecture-halls, 


eRe . . . million. In his own collection the series of illustrations 
class-rooms, laboratories, workshops, and an Economic Museum. 


‘ ate ; comprised economic architecture, household furniture, textile 
Liberal scholarships and exhibitions would be established, for the | ~ ; : Ks : : 
PN aide , : , , >.7):,| Materials and fabrics, foods, sanitary science, and an economic 
purpose of attracting shrewd and _ practical genius. Public 


alee . : ‘library. Ilis museum was, in fact, the first of its kind, and 
examinations of various grades would be held, at which trade | ?™9 “ey 


diplomas and certificates might be granted. In connection with | 
these examinations, Mr. Twining suggests the revival of the old | 
distinctions, such as are still kept up in Germany, between master | 
journeyman, | 


schools, popular scientific lectures, and the like, supplemented by 
private reading ; and perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
before us lies in the modest record of Mr. 'Twining’s own persona? 
efforts in the cause of popular scientific instruction. Considerable 
experience of the social conditions of the working-classes abroad 
had led him to the conviction of the practical bencfit that might 
accrue to all nations, if they would adopt on principles of good- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


appears to have been a very complete collection, so arranged that 
not only might the artisan visitor see the things to be adopted or 
avoided, but learn at the same time the ‘reason why.” 
nection with this museum, Mr. ‘l'wining also drew up a course of 
| lectures on ** Science made Easy,” which have now been delivered 
| for eight seasons, to large working audiences in various parts of 
London. 








Training; being a suggestive Sketch of a National Sustem of Industrial 
J founded on a General Diffusion of Practical Science amony the People. Vy | 
TLomas Twining. London: Macmillan and Co. 





Several of Mr. Twining’s suggestions, taken from his 
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own experience of science-lecturing, are extremely valuable. What 
he terms the ‘‘ Binary System” of Lecturing and the ‘ Open- 
handed ” examination are especially worthy of notice. 

The Binary System of Lecturing consists in the joint action of 
a Reader and a Demonstrator. A reader cannot be expected to 
deliver a written or printed lecture satisfactorily, if he has to go 
to and fro between his text and his diagrams or his apparatus. 

“On the other hand, a Professor who can deliver a whole educational 
course in a concise and yet easy style, without further guidance than a 
few notes, and who at the same time is a skilful experimentalist, is an 
expensive luxury even in London, and almost unattainable in most 
provincial localities, But on the contrary, there is searcely a country 
town where the vicarage or the school cannot supply a good Reader for 
a philanthropic object, whilst the Doctor or the Chemist of the place 
will be sufficiently up to the performing of any amount of chemical or 
other experiments involved in expounding the science of daily life.” 


The Open-Handed System of Examination was also an expedient | 


devised to meet a special difficulty. The approaching delivery of 
the course of Lectures on the Science of Daily Life, for the third 
time, to an artisan audience at the Lambeth Baths, suggested the 
idea of examinations to test the amount of knowledge gained 
from the lectures. ‘The whole plan, however, of a scientific ex- 
amination was so thoroughly novel to a working-class audience, 
that it would have been ridiculous to invite them to such an 
ordeal conducted on the ordinary method, A plan of operations 
was accordingly adopted for overcoming the diffidence of 
uneducated students. Before the delivery of the lectures, 
a Questionary was prepared in such a manner that anyone 
competent to answer all the questions must necessarily have 
in his mind the gist of the whole course. A copy of this 
Questionary, or Catechism, minus the answers, with the full marks 
for each question attached, and a copy of each of the lectures, 
was deposited in the lecture-hall. On the day of examination the 
paper of questions was selected eutirely from this questionary, two 
questions, one easy and one dificult, being set on the subject of 
each lecture. By this means each student knew from the begin- 
ning what he was recommended to learn, and each candidate what 
questions he was likely to be asked. Of the examination at the 
Lambeth Baths, Mr. Twining writes :—*+ The candidates were in- 
formed that they were not expected to take up more than one ques- 
tion on each lecture, but such was the zeal with which they set 
to work, that in the three hours allowed, several of them went 
through nearly the whole range, and this in such a manner as 
perfectly to justify the sanguine expectations raised in my mind by 
the remarkable earnestness with which the Lambath Baths’ audi- 
ence, young and old, had throughout listened to my work.” The 
same system of lectures and examinations has been tried in 
various parts of London, and the results have everywhere been 
most encouraging. 
who are interested in the cause of industrial education, and the 
diffusion of the Science of Daily Life among the people of England. 


JONAS LIE.* 
In 1868 there appeared among the announcements of a leading 


publishing house in Copenhagen a book, bearing the title of Den | 


Fremsynte, or, “The Man with the Second Sight,—Pictures from 
Nordland,” by Jonas Lie. This name was entirely unknown. 
The book was published, and proved to be a novelette, written 
in a style so provincial that a sort of running lexicon had been 
supplied by the publisher to explain the difficult Norse words. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, the book had a sudden and extra- 
ordinary success. It was found to be so fresh and vivid, so wholly 
original in style and unfamiliar in local colouring, that everybody 
read it with enthusiasm, and three large editions were very soon sold 
out. It appeared that this Jonas Lie was a man, no longer very 
young, who had been born in 1833 at a village on the west coast of 
Norway, and who for many years had been living asa lawyer in one 
of the most insignificant of Norse burghs, Kongsvinger, on the 
Swedish frontier. 
but without suecess. Den Fremsynte was a very powerful little 
book ; it introduced one to the streets of Christiania, during a 


violent winter storm, A doctor, passing by a house whose front 


door is banging, goes up-stairs to sce if anything is wrong, and | 


finds an old student-friend of his in miserable circumstances. 


This friend, who is very melancholy and distracted, dies, leaving a 


roll of MSS., which prove to be the chapters of the book to which 


this later episode forms an introduction. In these we are taken 


up to the Arctic coast of Norway, into the neighbourhood of the 
Lofoden Islands, where the hero, a nervous, morbid youth, 
afilicted with second-sight, and the only son of an insane mother, 


* Lodsen s Wife). AfJ. Lie. Copenhagen : Hegel, 


1974 





We can cordially recommend this book to all | 


IIe had tried several branches of literature, | 


| is brought up, under influences the most sinister and dreary pos- 
| Sible. The character of this youth is worked out in a manner go 
masterly, that the sketch has a positive psychological and physio- 
logical value. He falls in love with the pastor's daughter, and 
under his care is being cured, when, during a storm, his second. 
sight comes violently upon him, and he sees her drowning. Three 
| days afterwards her body is washed on to the shore of the fjord, 

and he falls into a state of dejection from which he never recovers, 
The descriptions of the wild and unfamiliar life in the fjords, the 
traces of superstition still remaining among the inhabitants, the 
desolate and even appalling character of the scenery, all is made 
use of to increase the impressiveness of what is truly a very 
| nobly-written study of human life in one of its more anomalous 


forms. 

The next important work of Jonas Lie was a much larger novel, 
Tremasteren ** Fremtid,” **'The Three-master ‘ Future’; or, Life 
in High Latitudes,” an excellently studied story of seafaring life, 
which increased his fame and had a deserved success. In both 
these books was discernible a trace of the influence on the author 
of the exquisite style of Bjornsen, sufficiently distinct to mark 
that writer as Lie’s predecessor and literary model. This year, 
however, a still longer book has appeared, in which no external 
influence is noticeable, a book which stamps Jonas Lie finally as 
a man of independent genius. It is, as its predecessors were, a 
story of ‘sorrow on the sea.” 

Lodsen og hans Hustru; or, ‘The Pilot and his Wife,” begins 
in the reflective manner peculiar to Lie. He loves to show you 
at the outset the condition into which the characters he is about 
to develop found themselves late in their story. ‘Then, having 
imprinted a single photographic picture on the memory, he returns 
to the beginning, and shows by what processes they entered upon 
the state in which you have scen them. Finally, he tells you 
what followed that state also. ‘The first chapter introduces us 
to a lonely hut on the little islet of Merdo, in the fjord 
that leads up to the town of Arendal, which lies on the 
south-west coast of Norway. On this rock stands the cottage 
of Salve Kristiansen, pilot. ‘The dark-bearded, silent man is 
named in Arendal as a wild and dangerous fellow, ready at a 
quarrel, somewhat given to drink, but the cleverest and boldest 
pilot on the whole coast. His wife is a comely, silent woman of 
middle-age. Over her whole appearance something of doubt and 
anxiety is thrown; she has never a look of full repose; when 
Salve is away anxiety for him is uppermost, in his presence, appre- 
| hension for herself. What caused this ever-present, aching sense 
of doubt in her, what weighs on him and makes turbid the clear 
current of his life ?—this the story has to explain. ‘The Norwegian 
pilot is not like the English and Dutch, who have each his de- 
| finite district ; for him the North Sea is all open to enterprise. 
One day he leads a ship from the Naze safe into some Norse port, 
threading a multitude of dangerous rocks’; the next he has slipped 
across to the Scaw of Jutland, the next he is on his way to Ham- 
burg, to lead some coasting-vessel safe round the [lorn of Denmark 
Wherever he is, he is a silent, some- 








| into Christiansaud Haven. 
what melancholy man, daring almost to the point of bravado. 
After this very vivid and telling picture of the family on 
Merdé, of which it has been impossible for us to give more than 
the baldest outline, the story goes back at least forty years, to a 
time when the dangerous coast of Norway was not, as now, illu- 
minated at night by a ring of powerful lighthouses. Far out at 
sea, at the mouth of Arendal harbour, stands now Little Torungen 
Light, built on the islet of the same name. Wild and lonely, it 
rises out of the ocean, washed over by the spray on stormy nights, 
| battered by eagles and sea-fowl that mect their death in dashing 
» pal Ther ‘ms scarcely room for 





against the panes of its lantern. sec 
the lighthouse on the isle, but in reality 


there is more than 
appears, and Lie has chosen to make this isl 


and the theatre for 


| the opening scenes of his story. 

Long before the lighthouse was built, one solitary hut stood on 
Little Torungen, protected and nearly concealed by a hollow in the 
rock. Ilere lived a desolate old man, who eked out 
his livelihood by rowing into the town with fish, All people 
knew of him was that he had had a drunken son, who had married 
disgracefully, and that when this son drowned, he and his 
wife had gone out to the lonely island, and had taken their 
orphan grand-daughter, Elizabeth, to liv them. The old 


a shoemaker, 





| 
Witi 


woman died at last, and Old Jacob lived alone with the little girl, 
a wild ereature, with thick hair loose over her eyes and a ragged 


with little know- 
boat came out 


dog for ever at her heels. The child grew up 
ledge of other human creatures ; now an 
to the island on some errand, twice been to see her 
| 
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foster-mother in Arendal, else she and the old man lived on their 


desolate island unchanged. 
At last, Salve Kristiansen, a handsome young fellow of eighteen, 
At last, ‘oung 

son of a man in Arendal, comes out to Little Torungen on some 





message, and a new el ; ' ' 
Very humorously and graphically is described the first meeting 
between the sharp, precocious boy, who is already in immense 
request at all dances and routs, and the awkward, ignorant girl of 
fourteen, too profoundly unsophisticated to be shy. At first, 
Salve laughs at her, but an attachment soon springs up between 
them, and they agree that when he comes back from his next 
voyage—for he is a sailor—they will be betrothed. He goes to 
Havre and to Liverpool, and each time he comes back he finds 
her grown and altered, wiser and more womanly. She is now 
often in the town, but always preserves her simplicity of mind. 
There is a young naval officer, Carl Beck, who now comes on 
Ile is a complete contrast to Salve, and about the 
Their characters throughout the book are in studied 
one is sane, easy-going, and superficial; the other 


the scene. 
same age. 


opposition 4 
comparatively insane, passionate, and intense. Into these two 


classes human nature is frequently divided by imaginative writers, 
—Laertes or Hamlet, Carl Beck or Salve Kristiansen, This young 
officer, with a party of ladies and friends, is benighted in the 
neighbourhood of Little Torungen, and claims Old Jacob's hos- 
pitality. He is struck by Elizabeth's beauty, and while his corvette 
is in the harbour, he comes often out to Torungen to shoot. By 
an instinct, Elizabeth is careful never to be much with him, unless 
Old Jacob is there too. 

Salve meanwhile has been to Boston and Quebec, and winning 
golden opinions by his readiness and usefulness on board ship. 
After an unusually long voyage, they find themselves once more 
nearing the coast of Norway, when a terrific storm rises, the ship 
loses its bearings, and to all expectation will in a few minutes be 
dashed on the cruel rocks that start up everywhere along that 
frightful coast. Suddenly, through the darkness, Salve considers 
that he sees the lights of Elizabeth’s room on Little Torungen. The 
captain, who is Carl Beck's father, gives him up the helm, and 
Salve, guiding his judgment by that notion, safely pilots the 
vessel into Arendal Harbour, finishing his long voyage with 
extreme éclat. It is impossible to praise too highly the art and 
vigour of this exciting scene. On his return, he finds Old Jacob 
dead, and he overhears two sailors talking about Elizabeth, whom 
they declare to have gone to live with young Lieutenant Beck. 
Salve loses all presence of mind at hearing this story, which, in 
fact, has its true side. Carl Beck, in the kindness of his heart, has 
found a home in his mother’s house for Elizabeth, left homeless 
and helpless; his after-thought being that he would have her 
educated, and in due time ask her to be his wife. Elizabeth, 
meanwhile, waits, sick at heart, for Salve; but when at last he 
comes to see her, he is so violent, that her pride is roused, and she 
answers him shortly and coldly. He goes mad with passion, drinks 
hard, assaults a man, and is put in irons till his ship leaves port. 

The construction of the story proceeds in the most ingenious 
way. The mother and sisters of Carl Beck have no suspicion of 
their son’s wishes, but he, at last, perceiving that Elizabeth's 
position is becoming compromising for her, generously offers to 
marry her at once. She wavers a day ; he does not suspect her 
reason, and to assure her of his rectitude, writes to inform his 
father that he is betrothed to Elizabeth, and tells her that he 
has done so. She is then forced to tell him that she loves 
another man, and leaves the house at once. She goes to her 
foster-mother, and hearing of respectable people in the town 
who are going to settle in Holland, she hires herself to them, and 
sails away. 

Meanwhile, it will be remembered that Carl Beck's father is 
captain of Salve’s ship. Ile has taken a dislike to Salve, and 
when he receives the letter of his son, he blurts the news out 

angrily to the young man. ‘They are lying in the roads of Monte 
Video. The scenes that follow we must hurry over. Salve 


deserts at Rio Janciro, falls in with wild adventures there which 


are very graphically described; takes a place as common sailor 


on board a kind of pirate-vessel, where every man’s hand is | 


against his neighbour. He becomes the wildest and roughest of 
the crew, and after living the most lawless life for ten years on 
American waters, he grows weary of it all at last, and comes 
back to Arendal. Ile then hears that Elizabeth never married 
Beck at all, and after a struggle between pride and the old love, 
he goes over to Holland to seek for her. 


ment enters into Elizabeth’s existence. | 


Then follow some | 


| becomes pilot, but the wild life he has led has darkened his 
character, and he becomes the victim of a wild, insane jealousy. 
| It is only after great sorrow that the past is clearly opened up to 
‘him, and the curtain falls on a peaceful end of the trouble at last. 

The analysis of character in this book is of a remarkably 
‘subtle kind, The three principal persons, each noble in a certain 
way, but so differently constituted, are incessantly throwing one 
another into relief, and the little touches that adorn the web and 
woof of the story are exquisite beyond all praise. The vivacity 
of the plot, now laid in Norway, now in Brazil, now in New 
| Orleans, now in Amsterdam, and the originality of treatment 
throughout, give the story a kind of cosmopolitan character that 
| is new and very fascinating, while the pictures of life on board 
| ship, sometimes startlingly realistic, and always drawn without a 
| suspicion of that sentimentality that gives English marine romance 
| so often an air of doubtful accuracy, are grouped with an astonish- 
ing variety and vigour. English stories of the sea are mainly 
books for boys ; this is a book for men, in the sense that George 
Eliot’s novels are. We hear that a London publisher proposes 
to present us with a version of Lodsen og hans Hustru in our own 
language, and if only its terse and picturesque style be rendered 
adequately, we can think of no book better adapted to give the 
jaded novel-reader a fresh sensation. 


| 





A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 

Ir is curious to note the new forms in which the old difficulties and 
the old attempts at solutions of them, which have presented them- 
selves to religious thought in every age, come up again and again 
as science alters our point of view. Here we have in alittle book, 
published just before Mr. Mill’s new Essays, and in many respects 
one containing much more terse and original thought,—though 
thought expressed in a much less complete and artistic form,— 
an expression of belief virtually identical with Mr. Mill’s as to the 
nature of divine power, assuming, that is, of course, what Mr. 
Mill thought no more than a probability of a low order, that there 
is any divine power, and its limitations. ‘One only form of be- 
lief,” says Mr. Mill, ‘in the supernatural, one only theory respect- 
ing the government of the universe, stands wholly clear both of 
intellectual contradiction and of moral obliquity. It is that which, 
resigning irrevocably the idea of an omnipotent creator, regards 
Nature and Life not as the expression throughout of the moral 
character and purpose of the Deity, but as the product of a struggle 
between contriving goodness and an intractable material, as was believed 
by Plato; or a Principle of evil, as was the doctrine of the Mani- 
cheans. A creed like this, which I have known to be devoutly 
held by at least one cultivated and conscientious person of our own 
day, allows it to be believed that all the mass of evil which exists was 
undesigned by, and exists not by the appointment of, but in spite 
of, the Being whom we are called upon to worship.” (Mr. Mill’s 
Essays, p. 116.) Was the person here referred to the author 
of the essay, at once mystical and acute, which we have placed 
at the head of this review? or is, as is more probable, Mr. George 
D’Oyly Snow only bearing his independent testimony to the force 
of the considerations there referred to? It is certain that the — 
essay we are reviewing was published at least a month before any 
of the remarkable extracts borrowed from Mr. Mill’s new Essays 
had found their way into the press. But the following is the 
language in which Mr. Snow anticipated Mr. Mill’s assertion 
that all evil is ‘ undesigned,” and that the work of the Creator 
is the work of one who is always impressing design and 

| purpose on an intractable background of somewhat that we 
can only conceive of as undesigned or chaotic,—somewhat 
|by the contrast with which, and by that contrast alone, 
Almighty power and goodness become visible :—* Evil,” says Mr, 
| Snow, “to my mind, means the undesigned; I mean, of course, 
only that in which we see no order or design, but only chaos and 
| confusion. ‘The fact that evil reveals goodness, and gives it a 
| meaning and a name, does not show it was designed to do so.” 
| Again, read this little passage on Omnipotence, and it will be 
| evident at once that what Mr. Snow regards as the only intel- 
‘ligible meaning for the word ‘omnipotence’ is primarily what 
| Mr. Mill described as very defective though considerable power 
| struggling against severe limitations which are constantly making 
| themselves keenly felt :— 

| With regard to the question, Why does not Omnipotence at onco 
|erush Evil? I answer,—Ask yourself what you mean by omnipotent. 
| Power means nothing, if not antagonism. You have nothing to measure 
it by but its antagonist. Infinite power means an antagonism that no 
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charming passages, describing the life in Amsterdam, and the | known counter-antagonism can avail to balance. Such power is im- 
© es aE” > . - is | sure q ‘vi rer means an antagonism that has no at 
simple, sudden way in which the patient, faithful Elizabeth takes |™°**™ able, And /iving power mear tag anche t = 


up the broken thread of her life. They are married, and Salve |. * .1 Politico-Theological Essay. By George D'Oyley Snow. London: Triibner. 1874. 
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overcome, but is in process of contending against a counter-antagonism. 

You cannot answer that omnipotence means that which overcomes re- 
sistance in a moment of time. For what isa moment of time! Itisa 
period that passes by too quick for our slow minds to be able to see the 
successive stages of any process that takes place in it. A momentary 
process means a process which is imperceptible to us except in its re- 
sults. If we are to see a living power of greatness at work, our thoughts 
must be quick enough, or in other words, the process must be slow enough 
for us to discern it. The idea of a gradual advance, a constant progress 
towards victory, is not inconsistent with the idea of living omnipotence, 
hut is, on the contrary, essential to it. A present living, acting power, 
such as we adore as our God, implies an antagonism not yet overcome.” 
We do not agree with this, as it seems to identfy ‘‘ power” with 
+‘ effort,” whereas our highest conception of power involves the 
absence of effort. But it is clear that what Mr. Snow calls ‘‘om- 
nipotence” Mr, Mill called an exceedingly limited form of power. 
The difference, indeed, between Mr. Mill’s and Mr. Snow's belief 
about the Creator is simply this,—that what Mr. Mill regarded asa 
conceivable rationale of the state of the universe as we see it, and 
the most animating rationale of it, though one far from being proved, 
and, indeed, no more than a slightly probable hypothesis, Mr. Snow 
conceives as the true and certain rationale of it, to be cherished as 
a faith, and almost demonstrated as the upshot of all the facts pre- 
sented by the history of natural religion, as well in savage as in 
cultivated peoples,—and as the result, further, of the widest study 
of nature, and of the story of revelation. ' 

We differ very widely from Mr. Snow as to several of his 
fundamental conceptions. He seems to go wrong, also like Mr. 
Mill, by failing to discriminate between the region of morality 
proper, and that of intellectual order or design. He avows him- 
self unable to understand “ free-will,” though he finds a niche for 
it in that intractable element of human individuality which it takes 
divine grace to subdue,—a definition which makes room for an 
evil free-will, but not for one that really co-operates with God, 
which he regards as a mere manifestation of God in men. In 
strict keeping with this view, Mr. Snow says, ‘‘ My conscience 
rightly interpreted does not seem to tell me that I could have helped 
the things I have done wrong, but rather, it seems to me, to tell me 
that I have deserved to be brought to shame and sorrow for them.” 
(p.145.) Again, Mr. Snow asks why does man deserve God’s punish- 
ment ? And he answers,—‘ Because it is the only means whereby 
hecan bemade better. Well, then, according to that, he cannot make 
himself better. If he did, he could not deserve (or need) punish- 
ment. ‘The use of punishment is to do for him what he cannot 
do for himself. What is punishment, with all its concomitants of 
shame, remorse, and misery? It is the coming of that wider, 
more central, more proportionate view of his relations to the 


world around him that convicts him of impurity,—that is, of undue 


adhesiveness to unworthy things, or inordinate affection.” (p. 141.) 
Now, all this seems to us to confound things wholly different. 
“¢ Deserving” and ‘ needing,” which, Mr. Snow tells us, mean 
the same thing in relation to punishment, seem to us to 
mean totally different things, just as sorrow and shame with 
relation to an individual error, which Mr. Snow identifies 
as meaning the same thing, seem to us to mean totally 
different things. A man may, and often does, need suffering 
which is not punishment, which is merely discipline, and which 
opens his eyes to an altogether higher life. In that case, the 
suffering is in relation to the moral affections precisely what the 
toil and pain of study and learning are to the intellectual 
part of man. Would any one talk of the toil and pain of 
learning as the punishment of ignorance? yet if Mr. Snow is 
right, such an expression would be right. There seems to us the 
widest possible distinction between the toil and pain of moral 
expansion, and the punishment of moral degeneration. ‘The 
former is the incident of progress, the latter the retribution 
of sin. Mr, Snow’s language admits no distinction between 
‘‘shame” and * sorrow.” Now there is plenty of sorrow even 
for our own shortcomings which contains no shame. I may be 
sorry I am not as good as St. Paul, but it would never occur to 
any man but the very highest or the most conceited to be ashamed 
of not being as good as St. Paul. Iam ashamed of not being what 
I know I might have been, not of not being what I never could 
hare been. Mr. Snow's whole identification of moral with intellec- 
tual evil,—the bad with the undesigned,—his whole treatment of 
free-will,—and_ his discussion of the theory of punishment,— 


: 


seems to us to be based on radically unsound ideas, and to be the | 


flaw in an otherwise profound and very striking essay on natural 
theology. But this once pointed out, it would be most unjust to an 
essay of which these are not the most characteristic points, but to 
our minds the incidental and in a large degree the unnecessary 


bicmishes, not to insist on the more original and prominent fea- | 
tures which make the essay as remarkable in substance as it is 
fresh (though too abrupt and discontinuous) in style. 


We shall, therefore, briefly note a few features of this littl> 
book, in which we believe the author's originality to be most 
visible, and his freshness most instructive. Mr. Snow’s deriva- 
tion of both morality and religionffrom the germ of natural 
affection is very striking (though it seems to us that he takes 
too little note of that distributive justice which transcends mere 
natural affection, as a necessary ‘‘ preservative additian,” to use 
the language of development, of natural affection, a preservative 

| addition in which morality, as distinguishedjfrom mere instinct, 

begins). What is more striking still is his terse and triumphant 
confutation of the greatest-happiness principle as utterly un- 
| meaning, because assuming the fiae}graduation of relative clairs 
to happiness which it ought to explain :— 


“The figment of an equal and impartial beneficence to all creatures 
| of the genus bimanum, down to the little dwarfish obongo lying in a hole 
like a spider and watching his snares, falls to the ground, because there js 
no instinct or natural sentiment to work it. A benevolence distributed 
equally and impartially over the whole of mankind, and limited wit! 
the limits of mankind, is a pure fiction. To us the lowest savages are 
mere brutes. What does interest us in them is the manifestation 9 
those affections they share with the brutes, their tenderness to their little 
ones; so that, in fact, that sympathy which binds us to the lowest of our 
kind extends beyond our kind. Mill’s groatest-happiness principle really 
has not an atom of rationality in it; there is no basis of sentiment op 
which to rest it. To make the numerical increase of happy beings the 
object of our desire, irrespective of the nature of the beings made happy, 
or of their likeness to us, or of the likeness of their happiness to ours, 
seems to me incredibly absurd. To act it out, we should kill every 
swallow we can, because they certainly numerically diminish the sum 
| of beings capable of happiness by the quantities of insects they eat, 
| Nay, we ought to kill ourselves, in order to feed tho worms. But, it may 
be said, Mill limits his greatest-happiness principle. He would not put 
| all sorts of happiness on a par, but would sacrifice the lower to tho 
higher kinds of happiness. Well, what does he mean by ‘higher’? 
What is most in accordance with his own taste. Then his greatest- 
happiness principle falls to the ground together. It is no longer the 
greatest happiness of the greatest numbors, but tho widest possible 
diffusion of gratification for men with tastes like mine.” 


Again, Mr. Snow is most original and fresh in his illustration of 
| the fact that while the variations which lead to the differences ef 
| species may be ascribed to that unknown and unknowable which 
we call ** accident,” the very essence of all life itself is rooted in 
providence, and providence of which we can verify the procedure. 
The inherited-experience school will not explain this, for, as Mr. 
Snow most justly and pithily says, ‘ Hach creature’s experience 
comes by observing the results of those acts to which it finds itself im- 
pelled, and those acts which it sees done by its fellows.” (p. 98.) In 
other words, experience could Snot be gained at all, without pro- 
vident precautions to copy. And this most pregnant criticism is 
illustrated with remarkable force and' adequate knowledg>. <A 
great part of the essay is a subtle and powerful disquisition on 





| this theme. 

| Again, nothing is more subtle in the book than Mr. Snow's 
| illustration of the unity of the divine government,—that unity of 
| divine knowledge and judgment, which forces itself on man in all 
| the higher religions, —from the vital unity which we know to be 
| working at one and the same time in a great number of different 
organic centres in our own bodies. We know our bodies to con- 
| Sist, in fact, of a million separate wants and satisfactions, if there 
| be a million separate organic cells in them,—yet all these wants 
land satisfactions seem, to our own consciousness, to make up 
amongst them but one want and satisfaction, namely, our own. 
The following passage seems to us one of the most instructive and 
subtle ever written in any work on natural theology :— 


«Now, what the soul of man instinctively pictures to himself as that 
which it needs is a personal, living Judge who knows all, and knows 

| the claims of all—one to whom the oppressed may appeal against his 
oppressor—and also a personal Saviour and Guide to whom the ignorant 
may go for light in timo of difficulty. This conception of a Judge of 
all has, by the process I have shown, been gradually making headway 
in the minds of men, and yet originally, to a primitive fetich-worshipper, 
such a conception would have seemed an incredible paradox. The idea 
of one and the same living person being present to many thousan’s of 
persons at once, so as to be in personal communion with them, was very 
slow in making head-way. The unseen Judge, in the popular Hebrow 
mind, was thought of as sending messengers, or coming in person to 
certain individuals here and there, and the multitudes, if they wanted 
instruction from Him, must go to His prophets. Still the paradox, 
irrational as it must have appeared, gained ground as men advanced in 
intelligence. One and the same spirit was thought of as dwelling in 
innumerable minds at once, dealing with each as if each was its exclu- 
sive care. Men found as a fact that they really could not escape from 
the Avenger and Judge of mankind. He visited them, He haunted 
them, and they could seo no escape from His presence. Darkness would 
not hide them from Him. If they took the wings of the morning, and 
flew into the uttermost parts of the earth, He would follow them there. 
Their feeling was susceptible of the following explanation. If youinjure 
| your associates, you hurt yourself, for you injure that social nature from 
which you can never separate yourself ; but this explanation was unsus- 

| pected by them. They considered the inward hurt they carried about 
with them wherever they went as the persecution of an outward 
| Avenger; so they received into their minds the paradox of one and tho 
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ane living Being present to who knows how many thousands of minds | married Lucifer himself. A very harmless Lucifer, however, for 
at once. Now I ask, Is it no solution to this paradox to find that the life, | although with youthful self-esteem the Count de Medina Pomar 


5 we are inwardly conscious of as one, ALWAYS dwells and works a 
prorat name come at -<. Sesh as Ge ‘eltenstivs power of may believe that in the person of Lord Carlton he advances most 
one and the same magnet dwells in all the steel filings, and acting in unanswerable arguments, they are such as could convince no one 
antagonism to their gravity, draws them altogether ephrenery ng them | who had not already gone half-way towards believing the doc- 
to itself; » = ont So tae eee ails clear tae trines he inculcates ; nay, we could easily imagine, such is their 
our are throws together, overrules their self-isolating proclivities, and | fallacy, that they would be more likely to deter inquirers than 
draws them into harmonious association; and this concurrent, spon- | to make converts. Lord Carlton's religious scruples occupy the 
taneous, — a we ectntien bows rac be second chapter of the Honeymoon, and in it he informs the reader 
racteristl ° ; ; ; ; 
with the thought of the infinite multiplicity of living beings, and of the that, “‘although the son of a Catholic family, bigoted and intolerant 
infinite distance it seems to place between the creature and its Creator, | a8 they are only to be found in Protestant countries,” he was unable 
let us think of the vital paradox, and that what is thought of as one by | to give his assent to many of the teachings of the Church of 
the mind presents itself to the eye of sense oftentimes as acting in Rome, and wandered through a sea of doubts and uncertainties, 


infinite multiplicity : let us think how the constituent units of our own dain : : 
living Ames aon their innumerable hungers and wants and pains | 20W inclining to one view and now to another, having “too 
known to the mind as one hunger, one want, one pain, and are cared much heart to become an atheist, and not enough faith in the 
for by us as one, and our own hunger, or want, or pain. So what is | infallibility of the Bible to join any of the Reformed Churches.” 
infinite in multiplicity to us may be one to a higher mind. His care and U tl tesla, thesel h idered it be . 

attention to us all may be felt by Him as tender caro and attention | ‘PO? the whole, therefore, he considered it better to remain 
ina” ostensibly a Roman Catholic, although it is more than probable 
That seems to us of far more value as an illustration of the unity that the Church with which he claimed connection would not be 
in diversity which penetrates the universe, than any other of the slow to disown #0 very unorthodox ° discip le, and it is not sur- 
kind we have ever seen,—because there is really as widely-dis- | P™"S that the convent-bred Spanish girl should, at all events at 
tributed a unity of plan throughout the whole universe, as far as sp ey hoe wih something agqecathing to herer to the 
we know it, as there is throughout the human body, so far as we a as = li ideas of her new lord and master. But whatever 
know it;—though the universe is certainly much more abundantly a eee abersations, kane Castten is doveted encugh 
sown with centres of independent resistance, and therefore also to the object of his affections to satisfy the most unreasonable of 
of course, with centres of independent oi free co-operati my brides, and from religious scruples he falls at once into the most 

’ ’ . . oe 
than is that human body to which Mr. Snow likens it. It seems paanennte fervour, becoming equally ridiculousas lover and as theo- 
to us, indeed, the mistake of his thoughtful essay to press the analogy any oo Ss enenne pee as aera Senate, ag 
beyond what it will bear, so as to suppress all real moral inde- | Kyles of Bute, Loch Lomond, the Trossachs, and Perth, to Edin- 
pendence (except so far as moral independence is mere blind, burgh ; and when the bride is: heartily wearied, as she must 
chaotic resistance not reduced to order at all); but the analogy often have been, with spiritist discourses, her husband adminis- 
. - . ’ ° * : 

itself is full of light and fruitful in teaching. Indeed, while we ters a few fanciful stories by way of sugar-plums, and in the 
believe this essay to be really defective in its ethical principle, it intervals does some ardent love-making. On the way they meet 
seems to us, asa rationale of the genesis of natural theology, to be with a friend, . Countess of C y intended, we ree for 
a most valuable and original one, though its form is in some ee hse ws = author — - rr ve pein ae 
respects not quite equal to its substance, being a little abrupt | CUC®® tO Me Second volume are Irom that fady's pen, and par 
i 2 : : 5 I of a series entitled, “Old Truths in a New Light,” which have 











in manner and very irregular in arrangement. : : 
_— “ been published separately. ‘To say that these letters are daring 

(ies iS ise is to speak of them but mildly, since the writer is bold enough to 

THE HONEYMOON.* attempt an explanation of Creation itself. Her account, if not 


Tur rhapsody which under the above title has been given | Y°TY lucid, is at least remarkable. She says :— 

to the public by the Count de Medina Pomar may be fitly |_|“ When in tho ultimation in time of the Eternal purpose, a Sidereal 
desorbed as a sptitist romance, having nen writen appar | Univer i to be formed in any royion of wymcs he Spiiual end 
ently for the express purpose of ventilating some of the queer | horent the laws that will regulate its formation, and the Magnetic 


doctrines which are held by the most advanced Spiritualists, | Forces by which that formation will be accomplished, are brought in 
or as they themselves prefer to be called, Spiritists ; those, in situ by analogous processes of condensation effected through the action 
F ‘ of these forces, and are subjected to the attractions and repulsions that 


short, who believe in the inspirations of Allan Kardee and his will result in the formation of the various orders of globes of which it 
enlightened exponent, Miss Blackwell. ‘The book is dedicated to | will be composed, and of the ‘ntelligencies (sic) (with their spontaneously 
the Countess of Caithness by her son on his nineteenth birthday, ; #¢¢reted material forms) by which those globes will be peopled.” 

and purports to be a first attempt in the English language, | This grandiloquent stuff, admirably suited for making silly 
although the young author has previously produced at least two | people fancy they understand and belicve something very much 
works in Spanish upon similar subjects. ‘The J/oneymoon is sup- | above the intelligence of ordinary mortals, mingled with a good 
posed to bea remembrance of a bridal tour in Scotland, and had it | deal of absolute profanity, runs through a considerable portion of 
been a real instead of a fictitious affair, much pity would be due | the Count de Medina Pomar’s second volume. We are told that 
to the unfortunate bride, to whom it would have certainly been | each globe of every solar system, after being evolved from the 
even a worse ordeal than, as we are given to understand, by a|clements furnished by the creative fluid, is placed under the 
chance revelation which now and then slips out, that time- | guidance of a host of spirits of an earlier creation who are still 
honoured institution has often been known to prove. If it be | pursuing their education. And these spirits all act under the 
not rank heresy to hold such an opinion, we will venture to | direction of a presiding spirit or Christ. Our Lord, we are told, 
think it somewhat of a trial for a newly-wedded couple, no | is not divine, but is a “stainless, unfallen, sidereal spirit,” such 
matter how large may be their capital of sentiment, and | as is the being who governs each separate globe ; and we are 
even of downright honest affection for each other, to start | further informed that “when our beloved guardian ruler visited 
off alone, leaving all their ordinary occupations and home-ties, | our earth, he was not really incarnated in material flesh, but 
and knowing perhaps but little of their reciprocal tastes and modes | adopted our earth-garb, just as all spirits do when they appear to us.” 
of feeling, to shun their fellow-creatures, and spend a whole month These latter italics are our own, since we take leave to doubt the 
in giving and receiving adoration and petit-soins! But imagine a | fact which the writer considers so fully proved, namely, the 
Spanish girl, one of the loveliest of the beauties of Seville, | materialisation of spirits among us in the present day. Some of the 
| notions put forth read ludicrously; this idea, for instance, that 


marricd soon after leaving her convent to such a prig as Lord 
Carlton, and immediately transplanted from the sunny skies of ‘spiritual substance ” (which in itself must be a curious com- 
modity), is dealt with somewhat as a baker deals with his flour. 


Andalusia, to smoky, dingy Glasgow, where, by way of making things 
pleasant, her husband takes her to the cathedral, and seated in | “He does not put aside a special portion of flour to make each 
that cold, damp, gloomy, soul-depressing edifice, treats her to a | loaf, but carries his materials through certain processes, and when 
disquisition upon the religion of John Knox, and the doctrines of | he has brought the whole of the mass of dough to a certain point 
the Brahmists (sic) and the Buddhists. Conchita is of course a of preparedness, he individualises it into loaves ;” and so it 
Roman Catholic, and so, as she believes, is the man she has appears that the mass of spiritual substance, which is first ‘* edu- 








married; but when she hears him propound “ his philosophic | cated into the rudiments of accretion,” passes through inorganic, 

and liberal opinions,” she naturally stands aghast, and tells him | vegetable, and zoophytic forms until it reaches the animal crea- 
3+) = , . . . . . . . . . 

with the utmost naiveté that could the nuns of Seville only tion, after which it goes on still ascending until it reaches the 
know the nature of his faith, they would think that she had human state. ‘The theory is, that man did not, according to 

* The Honeymoon. By the Count de Medina Pomer. 2 vols. the Mosaic account, fall as man, but that he fell in the spirit-state ; 


and Co 


London: Triibner | ‘. . —— . . 
| and in order to regain his innocence is condemned to submit to 
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an infinite number of reincarnations, in each of which he learns 
something higher, and becomes more purified, until eventually he | 
attains the *‘ joyful eternities of fluidic life,” and finally, the perfec- | 
tion of the Sidereal degree. The climax is reached when it is added | 
that this extraordinary doctrine can be proved from Scripture and | 
from the words of Christ Himself, and the ingenuity with which 
texts are twisted in order to support the arguments is not a little 
remarkable. The Countess seems to think it not unlikely that her 
readers may object to such a wild doctrine as this almost endless | 
series of reincarnations, and says that probably none of us, if con- | 
sulted, would wish to return to earth again, after having once left 
it. Ifowever, she consoles us by telling us that it is not so very 
bad, after all, and that we have only to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, and we shall rise quite rapidly in the social 
spiritual scale,—in fact, who knows? we might even become 
as favoured as Miss Anna Blackwell, who knows all about 
her previous incarnations, and claims to have the Archangel 
Uriel for her guardian spirit. Allan Kardec, by the way, was, 


according to Miss Blackwell, at one period of his earth-life no | 


less a person than John Huss, and he shortly expects to be again 
reincarnated in the shape of some highly influential earthly per- 
sonage. Itis to be remarked that until we get very high up in 
the spiritual state, we are not allowed to remember our previous 
reincarnations, a circumstance which we must own to be very 
fortunate ; it would be so depressing toa clever, active, bustling 
spirit to find himself in the condition of an oyster or a limpet, 
and to recollect how, with scarcely the need of an act of volition, 
he had been previously able to fly about space! Decidedly the 
Count de Medina Pomar’s Honeymoon is the funniest of books, 
and can scarcely be surpassed by the sequel which he has so 
kindly promised us, : 








CUR LITE TRATURE. 

History of Greece. By Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated by Adolphus 
W. Ward. Vol. V. (Bentley.)—It is a great regret to those who have 
followed the course of Dr. Curtius’s singularly impartial and acute 
narrative, admirably rendered as it has been by Mr. Ward, to find that 
it is brought to what one can hardly help regarding as a premature 
conclusion. The last sentence of Dr. Curtius’s fifth yolume is in a 
sense true :—“ The uprising of Athens under Demosthenes was the last 
great deed of free Greece, and with the Peace of Demades her connected 
history is at an end.” Yet, as he does not fail in a provious sentence 
to point out, there were Greek races which never showed any signs of 
activity till long after this period. Athens and Sparta are practically 
the Greece which we know, and they have no political history after the 
battle of Cheronea. But the Ztolian and Achaian leagues were genuine 


ENT 


developments of Greek life ; while, on the other hand, the conquests of | 
Alexander, as means of Hellenising more or less effectually vast regions | 


of the world, have an importance which cannot be exaggerated. This 
latter subject, too, in point of picturesqueness and general 
yields to none. Nor would it be difficult to argue that if the 
history of Greece begins, as it may be said to do, with the great defence 
against Persian aggression, so it ends with the accomplishment of its 
magnificent revenge. We can only cordially join in the translator's 
hope that Dr. Curtius may reconsider his determination. The volume 
before us is occupied with the history of twenty-five years (B.C. 362-337), 


genuine 


and its subject is “ Macedonia and Greece.” 
yiolds to nono of its predecessors. We are inclined, indeed, to think that 
the very complete and appreciative estimate of the work and character 
of Demosthenes is the most valuable contribution that the author has 
“The struggle against Philip was no perverse 
fancy on his part, no blind obstinacy, but a moral necessity.” Had he 
he would have been placed among the list of the 
world’s heroes. He has been condemned because he failed. But he 
failed, Dr. Curtius is surely right in thinking, not he was un- 
equal to his work, but because his age and his country were unequal to 
theirs. Athens had degenerated from what it the rest of 
Greece, Thebes, perhaps, only excepted, was far below even degenerate 
Athens. 

Crushed beneath his Tdol. By C. (Tinsley Brothers. )— 
The personation of an ‘ndividual by his illegitimate brother who strikingly 


made to Greck history. 
been successful, 
because 


7 
was, aud 


A, Sampson. 


resembles him, so successfully as to deceive everybody, and to enable 





the impostor to take an unchallenged place in society, is a device as old 


in fiction as the execution of it would be impossible in real life. Miss 
and the author of Crushed 


Braddon gave it a turn in “ Henry Dunbar,” 


beneath his Idol employs it with a good deal of similarity in method, 
but greator elaboration and subtlety of detail, The impostor and 


his victim are in this case, as in that of Henry Dunbar and Joseph 
Wilmot, master and servant; but the motive is totally different, and 


the substitution takes place in India, after long and close study on 
Philip Rolt’s part of the history, the habits, the tone, and bearing of Mr. 
Ambherst,—not on the spur of the moment, and under the absurd cire 


interest, 
ee 


In interest and ability it | 


um- | 


| stances of Joseph Wilmot’s crime. The Indian portion of this oheny te is 
very faulty. An impossible ayah talks impossible sentiment to a young 
lady whom she calls “ dorsani ;” and the young lady, who would in the 
| ordinary parlance of an Indian household be spoken of as “Mem Sahib,” 

talks to her lover of her father as “mon pére le Sahib,” all the 
party being English. Apart, however, from the defective lie colour, 
the narrative is decidedly interesting, and one’s sympathies are with 
Philip Rolt, especially as it is easy to discern that he is not really a 
murderer, Tho story becomes exceedingly complicated on his return 
| to England, and when he falls in love with the real Mr, Amherst’s 
| beautiful cousin, while the real Mr. Amherst’s affianced bride reaches 
| England shortly afterwards, broken-hearted at the falsehood of the 

lover who has causelossly and cruelly renounced and forsaken her, A 
| man who is the object of four women’s lives, in diferent senses and 
varying degrees, may well claim to engage the attention of novel- 
readers,—especially when he “is not himself at all,” and has a tempes- 
tuous mother, almost as hard to manage as the other four women, in the 
back-ground. Though the style of the author is wanting in refinement, 
and her canvas is overcrowded, she has written a readable book, with 
a vigorous plot; and though her hero is a great scoundrel, she fulfils 
| the purpose of the novelist in making him interesting, and also the 
demands of morality and justice, by punishing him as severely as the 
sternest censor could require him to bo punished through his marriage 
with his “ idol,” as worldly and odious a young person as there is to be 
found in fiction. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A: 
(Longmans.)—We welcome this careful and scholarly edition of the 
Heroides the more gladly, because it comes from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and helps to do away the reproach that the scholars of that 
University are apt to enjoy their knowledge rather than to make it ayail- 
able for others. Mr. Palmer prefixes a preface in which he expands his 
views about the authenticity of the poems attributed under the title of 
the Heroides to Ovid, views which follow a middle course between the 
scepticism which rejects without sufficient reason, and the uncritical 
laxity which formerly accepted poems undoubtedly spurious. Lach- 
mann, for instance, rejects the Epistle of Briseis to Achilles, on the ground 
that the lines, 


“Nam simul Eurybates me Talthybiusque vocarunt, 
Eurybati data sum Talthybioque comes,” 


are unworthy of the poet. Mr. Palmer very properly stigmatises such 
a reason as trivia] in the extreme. The lines need not be defended, 
but Ovid is not the only poet in whom we find unworthy lines that are, 
nevertheless, undoubtedly genuine. Mr. Palmer himself, however, can 
be bolder on occasion than British critics commonly venture to be. In 
the “Hermione,” for instance, he disposes of Lachmann’s objection to 
the metrical construction of two lines by boldly obelising some eight 
lines, and obelising them just on the grounds which are generally so 
unsatisfactory, the supposed want of poetic taste. For our part, we do 
not see why the line “Castori Amycleo et Amycleo Polluci” should 
not have been written by Ovid. It was the regular fashion of Roman 
poets so to treat Greek names, and even the more careful elegiac 
writers might use it on occasion. Lachmann’s generalisations about the 
rules which Ovid observed in allowing these hiatuses are certainly 
hasty, and made from an insufficient number of instances. The speci- 
mens of textual criticism in the preface, mostly introduced a propos of 
are judicious, and the running commentary 





| 


Madvig’s emendations, 
| is satisfactory. 


(London: Henry S. King and Co.)—This is a 
we should think really, by 


Some Time in Ireland. 
curious rigmarole, written nominally, 
some old lady who remembers vividly her youth in Ireland. It begins 
at the beginniug—in the nursery—and describes, with more truth than 
interest, the scrambling sort of contrivances by which, not the true 
Irish household, either hospitable and wealthy, or hospitable but not 
wealthy, but the class which pares behind the scenes to keep up appear- 
ances before the world, makes both ends meet. There are the worldly 
parents ; the quarrelsome daughters, jealous of each other, bullying their 
and flirting with anyone they can get hold of; the under-hand 
the servants, and the 
ambitions agent. These unpromising ingredients are into a 
marvellously uninteresting story, mixed up with election riots and 
agrarian murders, and interspersed with grumblings et the English 
ngs over the fate of the Irish 


and 


mother, 
governess, the neglected children, unprincipled 


worked 


Governments of every date, and with wailin 
landlords and Protestant clergy, evincing mig 
When we add th 


ty little sympathy with 





of anecdotes 
head and 


ta number 
by the 


a 
Ineged in 


will be clear that we have 


either Catholic or peasant. 
of Trish notabilities, especially clerical, are 


shoulders, @ propos of absolutely nothin 











no great admiration for the book, though it may amuse old folks. wh 
knew something of the political and social sta f Ireland a generation 
‘ or two back. 

The Pray i- Book, with Sei pti re P: 7) s and Historical Ne les, by A 
Theodore Wirgman. (Bemrose.)—This is little manual containing 
some useful information and some doubtful opinions, compiled in the 
interest of sacerdotal views not of the extreme kind. Here, for in- 
stance, is a gloss on the last rubric in the Communion Office :—* This 


Rubric is never meant to deny our Sacramental Union with our Lord’s 
Spiritual Body in the Holy Eucharist.” And the write r quotes Bishop 
Brown to the effect that the writers of this rubric did not mean by the 
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pea natural body” to convey the same idea that St. Paul attaches 
to the term in 1 Cor, xv., “ There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body.” Of course they did not. The risen body of our Lord 
is a * spiritual” body, and it is against'the truth of that body to be at 
time in more places than one. Does the word * oblations” in the 
yer for the Church Militant really mean the elements of bread and 
Tho words are directed to be omitted when there is no collection. 


one 
pray 
wine ? 


And in the Se »otech Communion Service of 1637 it is ordered that the | 


oblations shall be brow ght in a basin, a/ms being clearly meant. 
Cicely. By Ennis Graham. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Though it is to 


be wished, 
improve and that each book should be somewhat better than the last, 
and therefore 
power or interes st in Céce/y as we did in ** Not Without Thorns.” There 
h less incident and much less character,—that-is, the characters 
natures that give less opportunity for 


Nevertheless, there is much 


is muc 
are of those quieter, stea idier 


yisible development or scenic display. 
insight and ability in the description and delineation of the reserved and 
sweet and self-devoted Cicely, and of her unscrupulous and ambitious 
little French cousin. We wish, however, that the scenes between them 
did not lead to so many tears and so much wounded feeling ; these | 
scenes are absolutely true to life, but they are within ey eryone’s | 
experience, and not therefore very interesting. Again, Trevor's affec- 
tionate nature, but fickle loves, and his moderate struggles with himself, 
are drawn with unmistakable truthfulness, but present also no novelty | 
of character to attract or excite us. Mr. Guildford is much better, and | 


the proposed aim of the novel seems to be to show that a high purpose | 


in life may be better attained in the companionship of a true wife, and 
in the possession of her elevating, sustaining and solacing love, and 
with the broader and more enlightened views which must follow the 
development of wider sympathies, than by the closest application and 
the most undivided attention of the solitary student to a single object. 
With this view we heartily agree, and it seems to us that the working- 
out of this principle, and the showing how a man becomes greater and 
wiser and more capable of reaching his highest ideal by the influence 
of a strong human love—whether altogether happy or not—might be 
made the subject and object of a high-class novel. But Ennis Graham 
has stopped short at the enunciation of this view, and the novel ends 
when Mr. Guildford yields up his theory of celibate devotion to science, 
or rather when he lays it at the feet of his love. But if a little slow, 
Cicely is high in its tone, and so absolutely free from everything 
sensational, that it reads like an account of real life. It is written 
in beautiful English; for before closing our brief notice, we must just 
remark that if Ennis Graham has fallen back for a time as a writer of 


a story of vivid interest, she has made a stride, unprecedented in our | 


experience, in the art of composition. “Not Without Thorns” abounded 
in grammatical errors ard loose and provincial English. Cicely is 
written by a fair master of the language, pure, easy and elegant, and is 
all but perfectly free from absolute mistakes. Indeed the novels 
of Ennis Graham do not pour in one after another, but come at sober 
intervals, and bear the impress of thought and caro and study. 

The Dialect of Cumberland. By Robert Ferguson. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Labourers like Mr. Ferguson well deserve the praise for 
which it must be supposed they chiefly work. These painstaking re- 
searches into English dialects give results of which it is not easy to 
estimate the interest and yalue. In the case of Cumberland, these are 
peculiarly noticeable, because the district has always been supposed to 
have afforded a refugo to the Celtic population which tho invading 
Saxon had driven from the lower country. The results of Mr. Fergu- 
son’s observations scarcely bear out this idea, ‘Of the words of the 
dialect which I have passed under review,” he says, in his * Goneral 
Observations,” “I take a proportion of about four in a hundred to be pro- 
bably, and about an equal proportion to be possibly, derived from the 
Celtic.” One is led, in fact, to infer that the population which sought 
refuge in the mountains escaped destruction, but did not escape subju- 
gation, So we find Mr. Ferguson observing that if the words descrip- 
tive of the physical characteristics of the country may be taken to 
indicate the ownership of the soil, this ownership must be supposed to 
have passed entirely to the Scandinavian invaders. Almost without | 

xception, these are of Teutonic origin. Again, he observes that | 

while the general terms descriptive of the stock and property of the 
farm are, with scarcely an exception, Teutonic, and to a considerable | 
extent, Scandinavian, the Celtic words are generally those having 
reference to some individual peculiarity.” These “General Observa- 
tions” are worth reading. To the vocabulary itself the only objection 
we have to make is this,—that it contains many words which doubtless 
are Cumberland words, but are not peculiar to Cumberland. Some of 

t be said to belong to a dialect ut all, but be long to the 
literary form of it. ‘ Blare,” for instance, 


them canno 
national spe ech, even to the 
a poct certainly would use by preference for 

‘“ Bran-new,” again, is a word in common 


is the peculiar word which 
the “sound” of a trumpet. 


“Brass,” as meaning ¢mpudence, may be heard in! 
Does the word really 


use eve - where. 
localitic ‘y distant from the Cumberland hills. 
. Ferguson tells us, “ from the old Norse brass, procaci las 
a curious coincidence. The word, as it is commonly used, 
certainly has a reference to the metal,—to its glitter without value, w« 
© re Lully-rag, clam—used all over 


” 








ippose, Other words found elsewhere ar 


yet it is not to be expected that authors should steadily | 


, we are not much troubled because we don’t find as much 


the North of England for to starve—dunder, &e. A vocabulary of each 
county or district, rigidly excluding all words that are used elsewhere, 
would be very useful, though it would probably be very hard to compile, 
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Gilaucia, the Greek Slave, cr 8vo .... . (R.T.S) 36 
| Golden Sayings for the Young, roy 8vo ...... wee veosseusssnesomediie ke ee aD 
Grant (A.), Darkuess and Dawn, a Russian Tale. 2 vola . ..(Hurst & Blackett) 21,0 
Greenwood (J.). Wilds of London, Descriptive Sketebes (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 





Handbook for Travellers in Algeria, 12mo..,...........+. sveeeee(Murray) 9/0 
Hartley (Mrs.), Hilda and I. a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo (3. Tinsley) 21/0 
| Bartwig (G.), The Aerial World, &c., 8vo ..... (Longmans) 21/0 
| Holland (P.), Earnest Thoughts, Cr 8¥0  ..........cscecsseessseeseeecererees (M illan) 3/6 
Holmes (O. W.), Autocrat of the Breakfast Table—Poet at Breakfast Table, 
1é6mo .... (Chatto & Windus) each— 20 
Hood's Comic Annual, 1875 ........ ++ seeseeeeees(Fan Office) 1/0 
How about Fiji? or Annexation rersus Non-annexation, 8vo .........(Stanford) 20 
Huitt (T. H.), Answers to Questions for Queen's Schol. Exami. (Moffatt & Paige) 2/0 
Hutton (B.), The Fiery Cross; or, the Vow of Montrose ...(Grifith & Farran) 4/6 
In Fairy Land, a Series of Pictures by Doyle, Poem by Allingham (Longmans) 15/0 
Jackson (Lady), Fair Lusitania, a Portuguese Sketch-Book ...(Bentiey & Son) 21/0 
Jay (W. M.), Holden with the Cords, cr 5vo ... ° seseseee(Nisbet) 7/6 
Justinian’s Institutes, with Notes, by Sandars, Sv. seeseteeersersereeees( LODGMaNS) 18/0 
Kempis, Imitation of Christ, 12mo (Rivingtons) 5, 
Ker (D.), The Boy Slave in Bokhara, cr 8vo....... “(Henry S. King & Co) 4% 
King (C. W.), Gems or Decorative Stones, 12mo (Bell & Sona) 6 
Kingsley (H.), Valentin, a Story of Sedan, cr 8vo .... «+..e(Routledge) 3 
Knatcbbull- Hugessen (Rt. Hon. H.), Whispers from Fairylan nd ...d<Longmans) 6 
Lamb (Charles). Complete Works in Prose and Verse ...... (Chatto & Windus) 7 
| Life of an Elephant, cr 8vo.... «+(Seeleys) 5, 
6 
3 
1 
1 
7 































Livy, Book 1, with Notes, by J. R. Seeley, 8VO  ......ccecceseessereeeeeeee( Macmillan) 
| Lytton (Lord), Paul Clifford, Knebworth Edition, er 8vo ..(Routledge) 
Manuals of Religious Instruction, New Testament, part 4 Rivingtons) 





Martineau (J.), Religion as atfected by Mod. Materialism (Williams & Norgate) 0 
Mendelssohn, Letters and Recollections by Hiller, er 8vo ...........+ (Macmillan) 7/6 
| Meyer (H. A.), Critical and Exegetical Commentary, St. Joho, on 1, 10/6; 


’. T. Clark) 1 





} Romans, VOl 8 ......0rerccccorccccesccescoccscoenernssvecssecssocsecsceseesesseoess 0, 
Morris (M. O'C.), The Prisoners of the Temple, cr 8vo... yoo & Oates) 4 
(Chatto & Windus) 42 

2 













| National Gallery, a Selection from its Pictures, &., 4tv..... 0 
Norris (E. M.), Seaside Home and Smugglers’ Cave, roy lémo (Griffith & Farran) 26 
O'Brien (Capt. E. D.), Fortification, 120 ..........ccsesssssesseesenesessseenees (Cassell) 3/6 
Ochler (F.), Theology of the Old Testament, vol 1, 8v0 weeee(T, & T. Clark) 10/6 
Orphans of Malvern and other Tales, Cr 890 .......0.c0ccceeeceeeeeeeeeetens (Houlston) 3/6 


! Paterson (W »! Practical Statutes of the Session 1874, I: 2mo. (Law Times Office) 12/6 
| Peel (Sir R.), A Memoir of, by Lord Dalling and Bulwer, 8vo (Bentley & Son) 7/6 
} Peep Show, with 250 Pictures, 4to . excces ... (A. Straban) 3/0 
| Philip (R.), The Eternal, or God of ‘Our Fathers’, cr 7 . Clarke & Co.) 3/6 

Phillimore (Sir R.), Comment. upon International Law, vol 4.,.(Butterworths) 34/0 









| Poe (E. A.), Collected Works, edited by J. H. Ingram, vol 1, cr 8vo...... (Black) 6/0 
Pomar (Count), Tbe Honeymoon, a Philosophical Romance, cr 8yo (Triibner) 10/6 
Realm of the Ico-King, roy 160 .......ccccccsccecreeessesessereseees AR. TLS) 46 
Saunders (K.), Joan Merryweather, aud other Stories.,..(Henry 8. “King & Co.) 60 


Scott (Sir W.), Old Mortality, Cr 8VO ....ccccccccseccesceersecesssereessereeeee (Routledge) 3/6 
Seagull Rock—Little Women—Little Women Ww edded—House on Wheels, 





fcap 8vo, each (Low & Co.) 1 
Seven Grey Pilgrims, a Personal Romance, cr 8vo ....... eupsevennees ses (Triibner) 7/6 
Seven Sacraments Explained and Defended, by A C atholic, 18MO ....- -(Kelly) 1/6 


Shelley's Prose Works—Early Poems—Later Poems(Chatto & W indus)—each 2/0 
Smiles (S.), The Huguenots in France, er 8vo... (Daldy & Isbister) 6/0 
Snell (E. H.), Principles of Equity, ed by Griffith, (Stevens & Haynes) 20/0 
Spottiswoode (W.), Polarisation of Light, CE BVO 00000. coveeeeseee(Macmillan) 3/6 
| Stormonth, E tymological Eng. Dict., 7 65 School Dict.(W. Blackwood & Sons) 1/0 
Tennyson's Works, Cabinet Edition, vol 5 5, Idylis of the King (U.S. King & Co.) 2/6 
| Transactions of the Clinical Society of London, Vol 7, 8VO  .se..00+s (Longmans) 6 
| Trusta (H.), A Peep at Number Five, fcap 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 
| 














Warren (H.), Half-Hour Lectures on Drawing and Paii Winsor & Newton) 
Westropp (I. M.), Manual of Precious Stones and Antique Gems (Low & Co.) 
Wey (F.), Rome, abridged edition, illustrated, 4to ............(Chapman & Hall) 4 
....(Bentley & Son) U 

1 


+ St oD 
= 


| Whetham (J. B.), Western Wanderings, &c., 8vo .... 







White (J.), Te Rou, or the Maori at Home, Cl SV0  .....cccceeeeeeeeeeee (Low & Co.) 10 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Uncle John, a Novel ........... ..(Chapman & Hall) 10,6 
| Williams (Rowland), Life and Letters, edited by his Wife ...(1L. 8. King & Co.) 24/0 


Wood (J. G.), Insects Abroad, &C., 8V0 ........0-scsesecsssereseeseesseeseess (Longmans) 21/0 
| Wooster (D.), Alpine Plants, 2nd Series, royal Svo, .-(Bell & Sons) 25/0 
Wordsworth (E.), Short Words for theese Evenings, | ...(Hatchards) 2/6 





2mo, 








To Supscripers IN THE Unrrep States.—The Annual Subscription to 





the Srecrator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 


£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
| Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 


| ‘TERMS OF Susscrirtion.— Yearly, 28s. Gd.; Lul/- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 


Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd.; 


by post, 64d. 
To ApvERTISERS.—7Z0o insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 


Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


BE ‘HOTEL, Deine North Dm von, 1. —Delight- 


250 Rooms—A ppointiuents perfect—Cui sine 


ic FI LACOM 
Scenery—25 
Steam and Rail (see Time- 


ful 1. ocation—Beautiful § 
Accessible frum all parts by 





excellent—W ines choice. 


tables). 


and SONS, 


Geer FLOOR CLOTH.—TRELOAR 
1 


) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836,) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication, 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. | 
The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. | 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. | 


Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Master in Chancery, 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DoMVILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





N R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMI'TED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE 


This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is also a 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, he'd by the Head Master and others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sens of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 23rd. 


M*" VERN COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50, and scme Exhibitions of £30. The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York 
Place, Portman Square (late 48 and 49 Bedford 
Square). 

The OPENING of the SESSION 1874-75 is unavoid 
ably DELAYED, in consequence of the unfinished 
state of the new Premises, till the Half-Term, on 
Thursday, November 12th. 

Information given by the Lady Resident, at the 
Temporary C ffice, No.7 York Street. Portman Square, 
between the hours of 12 and 4 o'clock. 

JANE MARTINEALU, Hon. Sec. 
ADEMOISELLE NEVEU begs to 
announce to her friends and pupils that she 
has returned from Paris, and is prepared to resume 
her LESSONS in FRENCH andin ELOCUTION.- 
Ad Iress, 2 Brunswick Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 














| ae ERSHIP, ACTIVE or SLEEP- 
ING.—Required for a well-established Manu- 
or SLEEPING 
References must 





facturing Business, an ACTIVE 
PARTNER, with £5,000 to £10,000, 
be first-class, 
Apply by letter to Messrs. HENRY KIMBER and 
CU.. Solicitors, 79 Lombard Street, London. 
UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.— 
The LECTURES will be resumed at ST. 
GEORGES HALL, Langham Place, oan SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, the Ist of NOVEMBER. Prof. W. K. 
CLIFF: kD, M.A, (Camb.), F.R.S., on * Body and Mind.” 
At Four o’clcck precisely. Members’ annual subscrip- 
tion, £1. Psyment at the doors, One Penny, Six- 
pence. and (Reserved Seats), One Shilling. 








CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


LD GOLD CIIAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
small or large quantities. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M E. BROWNING, 

5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 


Tone SS SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

i: famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 

on the skin. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 

See name on each tablet. 


&e. 


*,* Use no other. 








UDDEN MOURNING.— 


KJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
erced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dfesses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


kK? AHAN’S.LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preferen’e to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


G PECIALITIES of HENRY BRETT 











and CO, :— 
Eau de Vie, pure Brandy ove ose 
Unsophisticated Gin... ove oes 
Marrala, the finest imported . 
Xerez pale Sherry 
Douro Port, crusted 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870... oes «+ 16s per dozen, 
Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. 
Old Furnival's Distillery, 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

J BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Royal Palaces, 

XRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 

men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wiue. A valuable Tonic. 

NXRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

JY BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 


38s per dozen. 
27s per dozen. 
18s per dozen. 
258 per dozen. 
25s per dozen. 


oo oe oo 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

Y TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. Tbe use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — - 
| Thar ag STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

1 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWs, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 163s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


bey ARNICATED CORN 

and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 
vented for giving immediate ease and removing those 
painful excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May 
be procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark 
—HY—without which noue are genuine, Be sure and 


‘ ° + ° 
+ ask for Young's. 


rMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM § 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 





































| Fiddle | 

or Old Bead or) King’s 
Patterns, |Silver. |Thread. or Shell, 
}£8d/ £84) £ 8, d, 
12 Table Forks......... med oe tS ES Tee 
12 Table Spoons oi TR £138 EF SS, 
12 Dessert Forks., 2 At F oe. 
12 Dessert Spoons and @ 18 8 JOR. 
12 Tea Spoons ,.:....... al Oe ote . lee 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls... nia £iee fs 
2 Suuce Ladles Sake Os - 
1 Gravy Spoon ., Sol ot @ ole Oe 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt 8... Sf « @ x 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. Br 6 st «6 ue 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... ec, FB. Be 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......) .18 61 3 61 4 8 
1 Butter Knife ..... etewest @&. 29 
1 Soup Ladle ... 9. TR clio « 

1 Sugar Sifter... - 3 4 | 4 
sn £1819 31119 6130 & 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...... -238 per doz, 
Dessert do., 178 .......20+ eree Spoons, 12s, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
o> to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A sct of 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 103; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 18s 
the Set of Four; Warmers £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Biscuit 
Boxes, lis to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses......12s to £2 6s | 6 glasses...€1 4s to £4 lé3 
4 glasses,.....15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 ls 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 453 to £) lls 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £5 8s 61 the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


ig ” al = | VT “a 

K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


L ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are part- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
MPROVED and Ic 


I ECONOM 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
£ HEALTH INSURED. — Round _ Shoulders, 
Stouping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and. 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Lllustrations free. 


HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 
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py CENT FIRST MORTGAGE 
NG, in SEVEN-PER-CENT. 
ISSUE of £200,000 STEREOS s to BEARER of the 


vr 
ITTLE ROCK BRIDGE COMPANY.—Interest payable 

I 4 A in Sterling, in London, on the first days of January, April, July, 

4 que ' ach year. free of all United States’ and local taxation. Redeem- 
and October in mgr Me. by 22 Annual Drawings, commencing July, 1877. Messrs. 
able at their FRNAND and CO. are authorised to receive Subscriptions for £200,000 
GEORGE BUS Mortgage Bonds to bearer of the Little Rock Bridge Company, 
in 2, 
of £100 Sterling each. 00 Bond, payable as follows:—£5 per Bond on 

Price of wer Bond fy Anny per Bond on Ist of December, £20 
ee Ist of January, 1875, £20 per Bond on Ist of February, 1875—Total, 
pe 
£37 103. 


Subscribers may pay UP in full on ae da a for payment of any instalment, 
: f 5 per cent. per annum. 
water ape Siage Commeny is ot eh ore by Special Act of the Congress 
uae wrod States, 31st May, 1872, to construct a Bridge for railway and ordinary 
pha “ raffle across the Arkansas River, at the City of Little Rock, a right only 
bighway i. Congrese, which has sole control over the four great rivers of the 
eS a. viz., the Mississippi, Arkansas, Ohio, and Missouri. ; 
= srid 9, 1,080 feet in length, will be the connecting link between the railway 
cae at of the Mississippi river, and that of the States and territories of the 
ps tr 962 mo at a point on the direct highway where crosses a large part of the great 
pry ten railway and highway traffic moving to the south-west, and the 
= — i products of the south-west moving eastward. 
ro ntracts which have been entered into between the Little Rock Bridge 
a! By ag onl four railway companies, each of the railway companies agrees to 
a A use the Bridge at a fixed toll of twenty-five cents for each passenger, 
Pea three oa a balf dollars for each car containing freight; three companies 
an tee a minimum toll of 25,000 dollars per annum, and the fourth company 
omens a like amount on completion of its line. These guarantees will amount 
. um. 
0 eat these railway companies are payable monthly, and form part of their 
erating expenses. They therefore constitute a first charge on the receipts of the 
a rays. having priority over the payment of interest to their Bond or Shareholders. 
"Two of the railway companies during the past year ferried across the river 
sufficient traffic to amount, at the above rates, to the sum of £23,090, and the 
ordinary highway traffic transported across the river in the same year amounted, 
at the tolls which the Bridge Company is authorised to charge, to £7,272. These 
amounts, after ample deductions on account of working expenses, are considerably 
more than sufficient to meet the interest and redemption fund of the Bonds now 
offered, and when the other two railways are in operation the receipts will be 
7 y increased. 
ney of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned in full. 
Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained of Messrs. 
George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard Street, E.C.; and of Messrs, Fuller, Banbury, 
Nix, and Mathieson. 
London, October 23, 1874. 


ISSUE of £200,000 STERLING in SEVEN-PER-CENT, FIRST MORTGAGE 
‘ BONDS to BEARER, of the 
ITTLE ROCK BRIDGE COMPANY. 
L NOTICE is hereby given that the LISTS of APPLICATION for the above wil! 
be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY next, the 4th November, for London, and 
THURSDAY next, the 5th November, for the Country. 


GEORGE BURNAND and CO. 
69 Lombard Street, E.C., London, October 30th, 1874. 


QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
E ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 





. 
4 


SOCIETY. 


DiREcToRS. 
Right Honourable LORD TREDEG AR, President. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Vice-Presi- 
Lord George Cavendish, M.P. dent. 
William Currey, Esq. George Scovell, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. 
Samuel Hoare, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. George Frederick White, Esq. 
Ex-DrrecTors. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 
Richard Twining, Esq. 
John Walter, Esq., M.P. 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. 


The Equitable is the Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the world. 

It has never allowed Commission nor employed Agents, 

By non-payment of the ordinary minimum Commission of 5 per Cent., more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING have been saved to the Policy-holders. 


FINANCIAL POSITION, 














Tresent Cash Assets more than £4,000,000 
Present Annual Revenue more than 330,000 
Whole Working Expenses about... 7,500 


All Policies taken out THIS YEAR (1874) will participate in the next Division of 
Profits, which will take place on the Ist of January, 1880, 


The returns to the Board of Trade show that the aggregate working expenses of 
all the Life Offices in the United Kingdom give an average (including Commission, 
where paid) of more than 10} per cent. on the sum of their gross incomes. 

The whole Working Expenses of the Equitable average about 2} per cent. on its 
Annual Income, 


J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 





SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 

B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
Lt Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Agents, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. 

EpEN Fisner, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 

N R. WAGNER'S NEW CHURCH, and Mr. DISRAELI'S 

MONUMENT.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post, 4}d), 
for Views of St. Bartholomew's, Brighton; and Lady Beaconstfleld’s Monument, 
Hugbenden—Papers on Art—Construction—Social Matters, and Sanitary Im- 





SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


BgNEDICT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 


GriFFitus, LL.D. 8 yols., 831s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of MICK CALLIGHIN, 


M.P., a Story of Home-rule; and The DE BURGHOS, a Romance, By W.R. 
ANCKETILL, 1 vol, with [llustrations, 7s 6d. 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard-Taylor. 2 


vols., 21s. 


ONLY SEA and SKY. By Elizabeth 
INDLEY. 2 vols., 21s. 


HILDA andI. ByMrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 21s. 
HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 


3 vols., 318 6d. (This day. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER SIMs SOUTHWELL. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 
(Just ready. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET, 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 


*TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 


21s, (Just ready, 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Price 8d. 


RNAL NOVEMBER. 


A Word to Invalids. 
The Birds of Shetland. 
Air. brakes for Railway Trains. 
A Beleagured Home. 
| Two Lately-discovered Textile Fibres. 
Prolongation of Life. 
| Signal-light at the Houses of Parliament 
| —(Postscript). 
| The Talking Bird. 
| Anecdotes of Doctors. 


q3=4= BERS’S JOU for 
} 


A Night in the Sierra Morena, 

What's His Fault ? 

The Opening Door. 

Investments. 

Behind the Scenes. 

My Adventures in the French War. 
Chapters [.-1IL. 

Rosciomania, 

The Gentleman-Emigrant. 

A Word on Fish-Eating. 

A Hint to Bee-keepers. By W. Chambers.) The Month: Science and Arts. 

A Tale of Homburg. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 

The BLOSSOMING of an ALOE. Chapters XL.-XX. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 1s. 
AMBERS’S ENCYCLOPXDIA., 
PART I. New Edition. To be completed in 65 Monthly Parts. 
W. and R. Cuambers, London and Edinburgh. 


—_— ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Every evening, at ¢.45, NOBODY IN LONDON; at 7.45, RICHARD C(EUR 
DE LION. Mr. James Anderson, Mr. W. Terriss, and Mr. Creswick; Misa 
Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE; F. Evansand Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, 
commence at 7, Box-ofiice open from 10 till 5 daily. 
>= PFECHNIC.—SCIENCE, INSTRUCTION, AMUSE- 
MENT.—SCIENCE, by Professor Gardner, ina New Experimentu! Lecture, 
GAS ECONOMICS and SILBER'S BURNERS.—INSTRUCTION, by Mr, J. L. 
King,in WHAT LSAW in the HIGHLANDS; or, Three Days in ATHOLE (written 
by Dr. Croft), with superb Photos and Scotch Music —-AMUSEMENT, by Mr. 
Seymour Smith, in ZITELLA, the New Mu-ical Eccentricity —The PLATE 
MACIIINE. Many other Attractions, Open 12 and 7. Admission 1s. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 


¢;* 





Lessee and 











9 


-~ 


7 CITY, 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





provements.—New Offices, 46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
AND PERRINS' SAUCE.— 


EA 
L (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


of heat; and they properly v 
Kitcheners, and roasting ca 


ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. Those 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable, 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON'S 
TILED KITCHENERS. 


They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
entilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
n be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, L@NDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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C AR SO N’S PAIN 7. | ROVINCE of ONTARIO (CANADA) | ISSUE of 6,500 SEVEN-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, 


é CANADA MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, | FOR SALE, Debentures of Counties, Towns, and 
Is extensively used for all kinds of | other Municipalities in the Province of Ontario, 
Es . r c Dominion of Canada, at prices yielding between 6 
OUT-DOOR WORK. and 7 per cent, interest, and payable in sterling in 

. . . London. 
It is especially applicable to | The Colonial Trusts Corporation (Limited), as Agents 
y I S 4) | for the Province of Ontario, under whose authority 
WwoopD, TRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. these municipal Debentures are issued, offer them to 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, investors on the terms and for the respective munici- 

———— | palities, as stated below. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. These debts, which have all been incurred in aid of 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. case a first mortgage charge on the respective munici- 
| 





Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. pal revenues and assessable property. These revenues 

a are ample in every case, and to = sca —— by 

SON ro | the obligations are administered for the debenture- 

WALTER CARSON & SON S, | holders "er the Province, which also guarantees the 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, | holder's title, 

LupGATE Hitt, Lonpnon, E.C.; The Debentures fall due over a term from 3lst 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. December, 1880, to 3ist August, 1893. The price 


ranges from £90 10s for those of 1880, to £84 —— 
longest term, 1893. Of the total of £364,400, those 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL 


falling due in 1893 amount to £249,400. The interest 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





is due half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December. 
P E N SS The terms of purchase are 10 per cent. on epplica- 
4 Me | tion, and the balance on allotment and delivery of the 
Bonds. 
The prices are net, ex accrued interest, which pur- 
chasers have to pay up from 30th June last. 
i a . j . All further particulars will be given on application 
THE USE OF TRE at the Offices of the Agents, 


G LENFI E LD STARCH COLONIAL TRUSTS CORPORATION (Limited), 


Al S. 31 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London. 
ways Secures Daieatio , th AR a hei 
posits and other payments are to be made to their 
The Delight of the Laundress, Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., Lombard 
The Admiration of the Beholder, l Sisent 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. | "*'°*" 
of De- | able 


MAPPIN | “roe. | “tne” 
A ventures. | Property. 


ND | 





ey ; | 
Amount | Assess- Popu- 


Municipality. jlation 














1,800 554,927 





















Smaller Edition, post free. 

76,77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, WEST END; and 
MANSILON-HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY — ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, 

SHEFFIELD. 


Northumberland & Dur 
ham (Counties)......... 45,890 
25,400 


“ p y @ Brantford 39, I es 
A 1 5 I O O N ) | Cobourg 14.200 953.446 | 4.170 
AND | Goderich x 12,100 | 118,198 | 4.290 
ri] - os j Guelph " cose we 10,200 411,096 7,798 
i O R K s | Peterborongh (Town)....... 14,800 SLL S561 4.717 
" — ANTRER ™\ «p | Port Hope ba 19,900 | BOLOTG | 5,352 
ARE GUARANTEED TO LAST | Stratford veiiat? 10900 | >| e101 
T W E N i = 4 E A R S. St. Catherine's treed 82900 | | 8.503 
| Lindsay oe 3,800 | | 4,076 
A Written Warranty to every Purchaser. | Hope (Township). 7.100 | | 3447 | 
Costly Illustrated Catalogues on receipt of 12 stamps. | OPS = 3300 | | 3,148 
7 London (City) 99,800 | 16,709 
| 





Perth (County). 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 

TNT N > rent | ae a COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
BRO W N AND I OLSON S | No. 70 Lombard Sivek, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
CORN FLOUR DIRECTORS. 


Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq., | 
M.P 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 














Esq. 

M.P. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

John Coope Davis, Esq. | M.P., F.R.S. 

Henry Farquhar, Esq. | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

7 16 7 7 hart, Esq. | Dudley Robert Smith, 

ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

















This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
=“ | profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
JOHN GOSNE LA & COS duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
3 “ 7 j “4 r > | varrr , . ‘ 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. | ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
| £100 for the whole term of life:— 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance Age : Age. | 
= stiri $y the Gonashs, es ee | Age. Proilts. | Protits, Age | Protits.| Profits, 
15 |£11L O£115 0|| 40 | £218 10' £3 6 5 
20 | 11310) 119 35 50 | 40 9 410 7 


Four-lifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
Insured. 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 
Gives f arl-lik y hit Ss otects e 
tives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects th Without With Without! With 
Price 1s 6d per pot. | 
| 30 2 4 6} 210 4 60 | 61067 4 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ig 
Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, | whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy | 


London, E.C. |in a few years by increasing the annual payments 
| according to a fixed table, after which he will have 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF | nothing more to pay. 
THE DAY 


AY | Policies payable in the life-time of the Assured are | 


granted with participation in protits on the tontine 
principle, E . 
| ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary 


RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


, f “e aes Ld sa ORE Cures of Coughs, Asthma, and 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. | | Tightness of the Chest by Dr. LOCOCK'’s | 
Sold by all Grocers. WAFERS.—From Mr. Fell, Chemist, 53 Dewsbury 

WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. | Road, Leeds:—* Having had occasion to use Dr. 


ee EN oe __._..._ | Locock’s Wafers myself, for Tightness of Chest, I 
4 ‘ss P S.—ENFEEBLE 4 . . “ 

| OLL( AM AY" a I ILLS -—ENFFEBLED eulogiam from others, who have tried them for Coughs, 
A Existence.—This medicine embraces every | Asthma, &c.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 

attribute required in a general and ac mestic remedy ; Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and 

it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defective | Nervous Pains, instant relief is given. Sold by all 

food and impure air. In obstructions or congestions | Druggists. 

of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, these : 

Pills are especiaily serviceable and eminently success- | ‘ : yA 

ful. They should be kept in readiness in every family, MRS. § a A, A L LEN'’S 

being ® medicine of incomparable utility for young WORLDS 


persons, especially those cf feeble constitutions. They t AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


never cause pain or irritate the most sensitive nerves 
or most tender bowels. Holloway's Pills are the best 
known purifiers of the blood, the most active pro- 
moters of absorption and secretion, whereby all 
oisonous and obnoxious particles are removed from 
both solids and fluids, 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
rrr BALDNESS prevented. 
Sigg RKABLE, very Remarkable | 'F semoves ot dandriff. 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
i 


In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


railways and other public works, constitute in each | 


W E B B’S | (Town) .. eo-| £21,200 | £209,221 | 6.081 


found them answer admirably, and [ hear the highest } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. | 


Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, | J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


PREFERRED SHARES of £10 each ti 
further participation in profits after paraeus ai 
similar rate of dividend on 3,500 Deferred Shares, ” 


| J OMER-HILL COLLIERY COM 
| PANY (Limited), . 
Ses Ants . DIRECTORS, 
| John braham, Esq., Northfleld, Director 
| ~olllee : H ‘or of the 
Birmingham Small Arms and Metal © 
| (Limited). . Company 
Stephen Harker, Esq., Calthorpe Fields, Kdgh, 
Director of Muntz's Metal Company (Limited) 
Thomas Barker, Esq., Beacon Hall, Lichfleld, Directo, 
of the Chillington [ron Company (Limited), ° 
John King, Esq., Bennett's Hill, Birmingham (of th 
P re J.O. Abbott and Co., coal merchants) : 
. S. Evers Swindell, Esq., Sammer Hill, Kingsw; 
ford, Dudley, ironmaster. i oa 
The above is one of the best of the South § 
shire Thick Coal Collieries. ated 
It is freehold, fully developed, and the mini 
profits, after providing for the redemption ae 
entire capital, are estimated at more than double the 
amount required to pay the preference dividend, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
Offices of the Company, 50 Ann Street, Birmingham. 
and from the Auditors of the Company, Messrs. James 
and Edwards, Tokenhouse Yard, London. 
The Subscription List will close THIS DAY, Satur. 
day, the 3lst of October, ae 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
DJENNINGTON and CO's 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to 29 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 


Buildings, London, E.C. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 ... £5, 
| Income for the past year woe oe oes 

| Amount paid on death to December last .., 73 
| Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Office, 


DHUENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 

| ances effected in all parts of the world, 

| A s,. {#EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries 9 ;OHN J, BROOMFIELD, ; 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towas in 
South Australia. sills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


pace ~INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest . 
Accumulated Funds .,........ 24,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more 509,000 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
| be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


INA ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
| ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,090. 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


£450,283 













( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATLON. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,590,000; reserve funds, £500,090. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mat us, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galla, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
| British and Foreign securities, the custody of the sams, 
| the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
| on application at their o'tice. 
| Oftice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
| Threadueedle Street, Luudva, 1374. 

I URN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
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Te QUARTERLY REVIEW 
. =. af 1 PUBLISHED THIS DAY. : 
CONTENTS. 
1, THe JESUITS. 


OVINCIAL TURKEY. : 
-ierd Hopsk OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


sRN CULTURE. 
Mae, REPUBLIC OF VENICE: ITS Risk, DECLINE, 
AND FALL. 


sHop PATTESON. . . 
cast ANGLIA: ITS STRIKES AND LockK-OUTS. 


BuRROWS’ WortTHIES OF ALL SOULS. 


[MINAL STATISTICS. 
= RITUAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


oe Ne 


- 
SP PIS 


P — T ~ y r 
HE EDINBURG H REVIEW, 
No. 286, OCTOBER, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
. SCHARNHORST. | bas i 
: Tus BOOK OF CARLAV EROCK. : 
; ENGLISH FUGITIVE SONnGs AND LyRICs. 
CENSUS OF FRANCE IN 1872. 
5. COMETS AND METEORS. ; 
* GonVOCATION, PARLIAMENT, AND THE PRAYER- 
Book. 
THe GRENADIER GUARDS. 
RENAN'S ANTICHRIST. 
” Mr. CHARLES GREVILLE'S JOURNALS. 
* ‘Tyg SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 
‘ndon: LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. BLACK. 


3) 


> or 


a 


on 


a 
10 
Londo 


Just published. 


No. XLVL Price 6s. 


aa DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series, | 


CONTENTS. 


1. TuE SOVEREIGNTY IN MODERN STATES—THECOUNT | 


DE CHAMBORD AND THE Pope's CIVIL PRINCEDOM. 

2. SAINT CECILIA AND ROMAN SOcIeTY. 

3. Tux BABINGTON CONSPIRACY—MARY STUART. 

4, THE PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 

5. Mr. AUBREY DE VERE'S ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

6 THE INFIDELITY OF THE DAY.—THE NEW SCHEME 
or CATHOLIC HIGHER EpucaTion. 

7. AN EXAMINATION OF Mk. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PSYCHOLOGY, 

8, CaurcH Music. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE: PLAIN CHANT. 

10, Notices OF Books. 

London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 


W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E£.C. 
mle 
REVIEW. (Third Series.) 
CONTENTS, NOVEMBER, 1874. 

ARTICLES, &c,:—1. Mr. Gladstone's Durham Letter. 
—2. Dies Ire. Translated by C. Kent.—3. Chapters 
from Contemporary History, V. The Persecution in 
Switzerland. Part IlL—4. The Preparations for the 
Transit of Venus. By the Rev.S. Perry, F.R.S.—5. St. 
Jerome and his Correspondence. Part IT. 
Rey. J. McSwiney.—6. Bourbons and Bonapartes.—7. 





Price Two Shillings. 


MONTIL and CATHOLIC 


Structure and Origin of the Athanasian Creed. Part | 


ll. The “Fides Occidentalium.” By the Rev. J. 
Jones.—CATHOLIC REVIEW :—1. Reviews and Notices. | 


2, THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND THE SOCIETY OF | 


JESUS. 
London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts | 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 


118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; | Dogma.” 


also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley | 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. | 


Mur EARLIER FASHIONS for the 

approaching WINTER are now ready, and to 

be bad at the above addresses. The Stock will be 

found to embrace much that is novel and approved in 
Style, in combination with Materials of sterling value | 
an! good wearing properties, while the make and finish | 
of each Article are attended to with great care. 
vo GENTLEMEN.—Several Fashion- | 

able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 

COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &c. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. | 
re + scoTm ara | 
Fo BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS | 
in SUITS, &c., for Younger Boys; and * Regu- | 
lation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and | 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suit- | 
able for each Dress. | 


POR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS | 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, | 
amongst which are the “Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy. Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
production of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 
liabits. The Ladies’ Ulster “ Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 
by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- | 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. | 
To be bad only at H. J. NICOLL'S several Ad- | 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street. Manchester ; 50 | 
on ea Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham, 


VW oon - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 

HOWARD'S PATENT. | 

Wood Tapestry can be applied’ to all even surfaces, | 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 

durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, j 

DECORATORS, | 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | 








| 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By the | e 


{ CONFERENCE, 





| Environs. 


} LA BELLE DAME BLANCHELYS, 


De a MAGAZINE - for 
NOVEMBER, 1874. No. DCCIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
| MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM. 
| Tue Story OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BroTuER — 
| Part XI. 
Tue Avopr or SNow.—Part IIL. The Valley of the 
| Shadow of Death. 
British ASSOCIATION, 1874. 
| PrusstAN MILITARY MANC@UVRES, 
| ANCIENT CLASSICS.—Latin Literature, 
| No HIGHLANDS THIS YEAR. 
| Lorp DALLING'S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON, 


Wx. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
| THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS ARE AUTOMATA. By 
| _ Professor Huxley. 
| Must WE THEN BELIEVE CASSANDRA? By M. E. 
By Professor Beesly. 


| Grant Duff, M.P. 
| Tar Turep Frencu Repvsiie. 

Free LAND. By H. R. Brand, M.P. 
| Mr. MiLu’s THree Essays ON ReiiGion. By the 
| Editor. 
| A FRAGMENT ON “MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” By W. 
| H. Pater. 
| MemorntAL STANZAS: Barry Cornwall. By A. C. 
i Swinburne 


| A Recent CONTRIBUTION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

| _ By V. H. Stanton. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 
CuAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


D jeatemasie MAGAZINE, 
| No. LIX. NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS, 
TRADING BENEFIT AND BURIAL SOCIETIES, AND Post- 
OFFICE INSURANCE, 
| THE ScrILLY ISLANDS. 
| CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN History. II, 
By F. W. Newman. 
A CHINESE LOvVE-Story, (Concluded.) 
| LEGISLATION ON BETTING, 
THE SovuTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR, 
| Article. By Edwin de Leon. 
| Du QUESNE AND THE FReNcH NAVY OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By J. K. Laughton, M.A., Royal 
Naval College. 
| Tue LApovrer’s DarLy Lire. By Richard Jefferies. 
; OUR GREAT LONDON HOsPiTAaLs, 
| London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Third 


| Price 2s Gd a Month, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

| CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 

| 1. ON THE ATMOSPHERE IN RELATION TO FoG- 

| SIGNALLING. By Professor Tyndall. 

| 2. Tue CHRISTIAN PATRIAKCHATE, IN ITS INFLUENCE 

ON DOCTRINE AND Rite. By Canon Jenkins. 

| 3 Tue FRENCH CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY OF 1830: 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF ITS FAILURE. 

By Lord Lytton. 

4. Tue RE-UNION OF THE CHURCHES AND THE BONN 

By the Rev. John Hunt, 

5. PROFESSOR WHITNEY ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 
By George H. Darwin. 

}. CHARLES IL. AND HIS FATHER. 
(Coneluded.) 

7. SAXON Stu 1es. By Julian Mawthorne. 1. Dresden 


By Peter Bayne. 


By Henrietta L. Synnot. 


8. LITTLE PAUPERS. 
By W. R. Greg. 


9. CASSANDRA’S REJOINDER. 


110. Review OF OpsecTions TO “LITERATURE AND 


By Matthew Arnold. II. 

*.* The Tenth Edition is now ready of the OCTOBER 
NUMBER. 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row; JOHN 
MENZIES and Co., Edinburgh; W. H. Smiru and Son, 
Dublin. 

] ONDON SOCIETY for NOVEMBER, 

4 now ready edited by FLOKENCE 
ecntains :— 

(Frontispiece) 
Above Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Chaps. 8, 9. 
Frexcn Noveuists. X. The Countess Dash, by 

Keningale Couk. 

CIGARETTES AND COFFEE. By Stephen J. MacKenna. 
RAPE OF THE GAMP, Chaps. ¥, 10, 11. 
LA BELLE Dame BLANCHELYs. By Fred. E. Weatherly, 

B.A 


NoTes ON THE WyFf. By Rev. F. Arnold. 
‘T Lire AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG. 
OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 20, 21. 
Bripes or Lonpon Society. V. The Lancastrian 
Bride, by Mrs. Bury-Palliser. 
Love's May-tTime. By Gordon Campbell. 
SociaL Suspsects. By Free Lance. 
New Books RECEIVED. 
Grey AND Bivug. By J. R. Eastwood, 
Sampson Low, Marston, LOW and S£ARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 





Price ls, 


i =. JAMES’S 
Ss for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS :—Edith Dewar ; or, Glimpses of Scottish 
Life and Manners, by Colin Rae Brown. The Belgian 
Trouville, by F. W. Chesson, The Mysterious Island, 
by Jules Verne. Cruelty of Domestic Life in Italy. 


| The Story of a Flanne! Sister, by L. A. Chamerovzow. 


What are the Cubans Fighting For? by Colonel 
Macias. Railway Accidents. 
to Better Them, &c. 


| Published by SAmMPsoN Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street. 


=F 
HE TWO DISCOVERIES; or, KEY 


to PINE’S SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, 152 pp., 
8vo, will be sent, postage free, for ls 2d in stamps, 
addressed to CLEMENT PLNE, Taunton Road, Bridge- 
water. 
“The book brings forward many questions of en 
grossing interest.”"—/ioncer of Progress. 


MARRYAT, | 


MAGAZINE, 


Small Incomes: How | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE’'s.” 3 vols. 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permissiun, 
to the DucHESS OF EpINBURGH. 2 yols., 21s. 


Queenie. 3 vols. 


“A bright and charming novel.”"—Post. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 2ls. 
“One of the best of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels." ~—Zimes. 


Safely Married. By the Author 


of “Caste,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
Lizzie. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
3 vols. [November 6, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, oblong 4to, 
price 5s, cloth. 
SYNOPTICAL HISTORY © of 
ENGLAND; with the Contemporaneous 
Sovereigns and Events of General History. From 
the Earliest Period to the Year 1874. By L. C. Burt, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“The book forms, probably, the most comprehensive 
aud compact manual of English history ever published.” 
—Morning Post, 

“ We have never seen a better compendium of bis- 
tory."—Daily News. 

“ The classification of this book is as near perfection 
as anything of the kind can be made."—Over/and Mail, 

* The work before us is, we confidently believe, just 
the thing that has been wanted."—Civi/ Service Gazette. 
London: Lock woop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Just published, demy 8vo, price 2s, 


1 OW ABOUT FIJL? or, Annexation 
versus non-Annexation. With an Account of 
the various Proposals fur Cession, and a Short Sketch 
of the Natural Aspects of the Group, By “ R.” 
London: EpWARkD STANFORD, 6,7, and 8 Charing 
Cross, 8.W. 





Now ready, price 64. 


p= on the STUDY of EDUCA- 
TION as a SUIENCE. By Mrs. Wa. Grey. 
Read at the Meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast. To which is added, the Speech delivered by 
Mrs. Grey on the 25th August, 1874, a!so at Belfast. 
London: WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; 
and all Booksellers. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


N EXPOSITION of the CREED. 

By Joun Pearson, D.D. A New Edition, 
carefully revised and collated with the best copies. 

London: WILLIAM Tecd and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 


Just Published. 


HE HISTORY of MUSIC (ART and 
SCIENCE). From the Earliest Records to the 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With Explanations of 
Ancient Systems of Music, Ancient Musical Instra- 
ments, and of the True Basis for the Science of Music, 
Ancient or Modern, By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A., Author 
of “A History of the Ballad Literature and Popular 
| Musie of the Olden Time.” The entire History will not 
| exceed Four octavo Volumes, in legible type, with 
| Illustrations, each 16s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 





Just published, for 1875. 
N ARCUS WARKD’S CONCISE 
I DIARIES (for the pocket),—Lightest, neatest, 
handiest, best. Oblong and upright shapes. Three 
sizes. In plain and elegant bindings, 

«A capital arrangement, maximum amount of space 
secured with minimum amount of weight."—Jaily 
Telegraph. 

“The diary pages are furnished separately in 
quarterly parts. It is a very good plan.”"—/all Mall 
Gazelle, 

Last quarter of 1874 and first of 1875 (for prospective 
notes) can be carried in same pocket-case, avoiding 
the break at end of year, 

Of all Stationers, and wholesale of Marcus Waro 
| and Co., 67 Chandos Street, Strand, 


> ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems, 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 
| A VISITING CAKD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
| and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. ' 
| BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
| TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
STATIONER, HERALVIC Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Memoir of H.R. the late Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—Sir S. W. Baker's Nar- 
rative of his “Expedition to Central Africa—Last Journals of David Livingstone—Kinglake’s 
Crimea, Vol. V.—Adventures of the Princess Saln-Salm—Memoir of Sir Roderick Murchison— 
The Greville Memoirs (ready)—Diary of H.M. the Shah of Persia—Egyptian Travel, by Amelia 
B. Edwards—The Russian Empire, hy Ashton W. Dilke— Memoir of Dr. Norman Macleod—Dr, 
Guthries Autobiography, Vol. 1I.—Homer and Eqypt, by Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone—Ranke's 
History of England—Lives of Wat Tyler, Ball, and Oldcastle, by C. £. Maurice—Assyrian 
Explorations, by George Smith—Troy and its Remains, by Dr. >chliemann—Lectures on the 
Gnostic Heresies, by the late Dean Mansel—Recoll:ctions of Public Life, by Earl RusseliAuto- 
biographical Remains of W. C. Macready—Missionary Life in the South Seas, by James Hutton 
—Colonel Warburton’s Australian Explorations—Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, by Dean 
Hook, New Vol.—Lady Duff Gordon's Last Letters from Equpt—Sketches of Primitive Church 
Life, by J. Oswald Dykes—The History of Creation, by Professor Haeckel—Life in the Outer 
Hebrides, by W. Anderson Smith—Life of Michael W. Balje, by C. L. Kenny—Saskatchewan 
and the Rocky Mountains, by the Earl of Southesk—A Book: about the Table, hy J. C. Jeaffreson— 
Our Bishops and Deans, by the Rev. F. Arnold—The Philosophy of Natural Theology, by the Rev. 
William Jackson—Chatterton, by Professor Masson—Life of Samuel Lover, by Bayle Bernard 
(ready)—Autobiography of Mrs. Gilbert (ready) —Schuyler's Notes of a Journey in Turkestan— 
The Straits of Malacea, by J. Thomson—England and Russia in the East, by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson—Fuir Lusitania, by Lady Jackson (ready)—Geological Climate and Time, by 
James Croll—Political Problems, by Frederick Harrison—The Sonnet, by Professor Tom- 
linson—Sketches and Studies, by Richard J. Ning—British Wild Flowers in Relation 
to Insects, by Sir John Lubbock—Days near Rome, by A. J. C. Hare—Life of Pius 
IX., by Alfred Owen Leqge—Zeller’s Life of Dr. Strauss (ready)—A Ramble Round the 
World, by Baron Hitmer (ready)—Autobiography of Dr. Granville (eady)—Memoir of Willtam 
Godwin—The Maintenance of Health, by Dr. Fothergill—Lord Dalling’s Life of Sir Robert Peel 
(ready )—Canon Swainson’s History of the Creeds—Suinte-Beuve’s English Portraits—Memoir of 
Bishop Daly, by Mrs. Hamilton Madden—Three Essays on Religion, by John Stuart Mill (ready) 
—John the Baptist, by Prof. 1. R. Reynolds —D Aubiqné’s History of the Reformation, Vols. VI. 
and VIT.--The Primeval World of Switzerland, by Professor Oswald Heer—Mystic London, by 
the Rev. C. M. Davies— Wild Life in Florida, by Captain F. T. Townshend—The Great Tone 
Poets, by F. Crowest—The Doctrine of Descent, by brof. Oscar Schmidt—Sorrow and Song, by 
Henry Curwen—The Star Depths, by Richard A. Proctor— Glimpses of the Supernatural, by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee—Economic Geology, by David Page—Biography of Isaac Casaubon, by Marl: 
Pattison—Memoir of Lord Chancellor Blacklurne—Scandinavian History, by E. C. Otté—Catholic 
Reform, Ly Father Hyacinthe—Scientitic London, by Bernard H. Becker—The Doctrine of Energy, 
by D. D. Heath—A New Volume of Essays, by A. K. H. B.—The Romance of the English Stage, 
by Percy Fitzgerald—Memoir of the Rev. Rowland Williams—History of the English People, by 
Rev. J. R. Green—Outlines\of Cosmic Philosophy, by John Fiske (ready)—Soccal Life in Greece 
JSrom Homer to Menander, by Rev. J. P. Mahatfy—Our Sketching Club, by R. St. John Tyrwhitt— 
Speaking Likenesses, by Christiana Rossetti— Bossuet and his Companions— Life of Bishop Grey— 
The Hopes of the World, by Frances P. Cobbe—and many New Novels by Popular Authors. 








All the Books in the above List, and many other forthcoming Books of General Interest, 
will be added to the Library, when ready, in numbers proportioned to the anticipated demand. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &c. 








Dr. Hassavr rEvorts :—*“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 
young Children.” 

Sold in 1-lb. and }-Ib, Packets by all Grocers, 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 


- 4 ‘ Ty Y >» Taw’ TD 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, * that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by bim, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemi-ts of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE., 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—" It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I  @ver cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B, J. Bou_ron and Co., Horncastle:— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorudyne  Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at Is 13d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
arn vn ag CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


LIBRARY. 


It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS | 


W. BLACKWOOD AND sons- 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo: price 24s, cloth. 
SPEECHES, SPOKEN and UNSPOKEN 
By Epwarb, Lord Lytrox. With a Memoir pe 
his Son, Ropert, Lord Lytron. 7 
| In 2 vols. crown Svo, price 17s, cloth. 

| Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By L. B 

WALFORD. a 
In crown 80, price 9s, cloth. 

CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS 
from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By W. Mixto, MA 
Author of “A Manual of English Prose Literature . 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 15s, cloth, ; 

FABLES in SONG. By Ropert, Lord Lyrroy 

Author of “ Poems by Owen Meredith,” Po 
In 2 vols. Svo, price 25s, cloth, with Maps 

A NARRATIVE of the ASHANTI WAR 
Prepared from the Official Documents, by permis 
sion of Major-General Sir GaRNeTt WoLseLzy 
K.C.B., K U.M.G. By Major H. BrackeNnury, R.A" 

In demy 8vo0, price 15s, cloth. ‘ 

The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE 
Containing the History of that Philosophy ra 
France and Germany. By Robert FLuint, Pro- 
feasor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy 
in the University of St. Andrew. 

In crown 8r0, price 9s, cloth. 

The LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Ronerr 

OLIPHANT PRiNGLe, Editor Jrish Farmers’ Gazette, 
{[n crown 8vo, pp. 208. price 2s, cloth. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, PHy- 
SICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and COMMERCIAL. Ip- 
tended as an Intermed‘ate Book between the 
Author's “Outlines” and ‘* Elements of Geo- 
graphy.” By Rev. ALEX. Mackay, LL D,F.R.GS, 

In 20 vols. fear.. cloth, price £2 1a, 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Coins, 
ma Each Volume may be had separately, price 
2s 6d, 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 

ETY MOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 777, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY and WORD-BOOK. Feap. 8vo, pp. 
260, price 28, cloth. 

The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. Pp. 
268, price Is, cloth; 9d, limp. 

*,* A full Prospectus, with specimens of these 

Dictionaries, can be had by application to the 

Publishers. a 


45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster 
Row, London. 





MR. ALFRED AUSTIN'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


ROME or DEATH! Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
MADONNA’S CHILD, Second Editiou, 


crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


INTERLUDES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The GOLDEN AGE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The SEASON. Third Edition, revised, 


crown 8y¥0, price 5s. 


“THE TOWER OF BABEL” 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Ediuburgh and London. 


| Now published, in royal quarto, cloth gilt, price £2 2s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Lord 


Stanley of Alderley. 
OUNTRY ARCHITECTURE: a 
Work Designed for the Use of the Nobility, 
Landed Proprietors, and Country Gentlemen, being & 
Series of Executed Works and Designs for Buildings 
connected with Landed Property. By JoHN Birc#, 
Architect, Author of “ Examples of Labourers’ Cot- 
tages,” “Designs of Dweilings which obtained the 
| Medal and Prize of the Society of Arts,” &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London 





Second Edition, 8vo, price 1s. 

| D Beers pr AR TINEAU, 
| RELIGION as AFFECTED by MODEIN 
| MATERIALISM. An ADDRESS delivered in Man- 
chester New College, London, at the Opening of its 
| Eighty-ninth Ses<ion, on Tuesday, October 6th, 1874. 
By JAMBS MARTINEAU. LL.D., Principal. 

) WiLiiaMs and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
| Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
| Street, Edinburgh. 


| FPDINE’S SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPIL— 
This is so popular, that Orders are coming in 
repeatedly from all parts of the Queendom. 
So send your orders as soon as possible, accom- 
| panied with a Post-Office Order as follows:—For No. 1, 
| £2 78 6d; No. 2, £1 12s Gd; No. 3, 178 6d; No. 4, 10s. 
| Addressed to “CLEMENT PINE, Taunton Road, 
Bridgewater.” 
| N.B.—Tho above prices include a box (2s 6d) in 
} which are full instructions, returnable as therein 
directed, excepting the No. 4. 
All orders will be executed in rotation as promptly 
as possible. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY BURNS AND OATES. 


WORKS BY THE VERY REV. J.H. NEWMAN, D.D. 
GRAMMAR of ASSENT. Fourth 
Edition, 78 6d. 
TIES of ANGLICANS. 
DEC ee arged Edition, 7s 6d. 
S to MIXED CONGREGA- 
EEO Me arth Edition, 68. 
SERMONS; with Dis- 
occasion’. ~ eee of Mr. Hope Scott added. 
Fourth Edition, 6s. 
CATHOLICISM in ENGLAND. 


Fourth Edition, with Notes, 7s. 


ALLISTA. New Edition. 5s 6d; 
Popular Library Edition, cloth, 3s 6d; extra 


gilt, 4s. 
e H of the FATHERS. 
Fourth Edition. 4g. 

LOSS and GAIN. Sixth Edition. 5s 6d. 


VERSES; now First Collected. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 5s 6d. 
DREAM of GERONTIUS. Ninth Edi- 


tion. Cloth, Is. 


C 


PROTESTANT JOURNALISM. By 

the Author of “ My Clerical Friends.” Price 10s 6d. 

‘- We will do their author the justice to say that he 

writes well and cleverly. His pen is that of a scholar 
and an accomplished journalist.” — World. 


The PRISONERS of the TEMPLE; 
or, Discrowned and Crowned. By M.O'C. Mornis. 
’ With Preface by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE,S.J. 48 6d, 


The DIALOGUES of St. GREGORY the 
GREAT. An Old English Version. Edited by 
Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 68. 


On SOME POPULAR ERRORS con- 
cerning POLITICS and RELIGION. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Ropert Montagu, M.P. 6s. 

CONTENTS.—Introduct‘on. I. The Basis of Political 

Science. II. Religion. III. The Church. . Re- 

ligious Orders. V. Christian Law. VI. The Mass. 

VIL. The Principles of 1789. _ VIII. Liberty. 1X. 

Fraternity. X. Equality. X1. Nationality. Non-Inter- 

vention, and the Accomplished Fact XII. Capital 

Punishment. XIII. Liberal Catholics, XIV. Civil 

Marriage. XV. Secularization of Education. XVI. 

Conclusion. Additional Nctes. 


The LETTER-BOOKS of Sir AMIAS 
POULET, Keeper of Mary, Queen of Scots. Edited 
by JoHN Morais, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Demy 8vo0, price 10s 6d. 


Also by the same Author. 


The TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC 
FOREFATHERS. Related by Themselves. Edited 
from hitherto unpub'ished Manuscripts. First 
Series, with a copy, by the Woodbury or per- 
manent process, of an ancient Priut of the Martyr- 
dom of tbe English Carthusiaus, in the British 
Museum. 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


TRUE to TRUSI; or, the Story of a 


Portrait. A Tule of the ‘limes of Queen Eliza- 


beth. Price 4s. 
LIFE of MARGARET ROPER; or, 
the Chancellor and his Daughter. By AGNES 


STEWART. With an Autotype of Thomas More's 
Fam ly. 6s. 





LONDON: 17 and 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo0, price és. 
WV O8DS of FAITH and CHEER; a 
Mission of Instruction and Suggestion. By 
the Rey, ARCHER GURNRY, late of Paris. 
“Their distinctive excellency is their intelectual 
freedom and thorough practicalness. Mr. Gurney is 
aireart of the questions of the day, both respecting 





iivive revelation and the practical religiousuess of 
ife, snd he speaks of questions like the Fall on the one 








— 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Uuder the Sanction of Her Majesty the Queen. 
In the Press, demy 8vo. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


LI 


FE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


BY 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


THEODORE MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





LIFE and 


8v0, 5s. 


Edition, 


STORIES. 





8vo, 10s 6d. 


LAW 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


PENRUDDOCK. 
Author of “Rita,” “The Marstons,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


BLUEBEARD'S 


AND GOD. 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





WRITINGS. By Epwarp 


Authorised Translation, with a Portrait. 


(This day. 


DAVID FRIEDRICIL STRAUSS in his 


ZELLER. 
Crown 


[/ust published. 





By Hamirron 





and 


KEYs, 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


Aipk, 
New 


other 


Large crown 


(£arly in November. 





LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 
towards a Retter Apprehension of the Bible. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 9s. 


by 


) REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
| WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In 22 Mouthly Volumes, es crown 8yo, price 63 Gd, 
rds. 
Now ready. 
y Aneee FAIR. Volumel. With 21 
| Page Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. 


} CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With [lustrations by GzorGE pU 
MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM, 
CONTENTS. 
(With an Illustration.) 12. Tha 
13. An Unexpected Convert. 14. 
15. A Leave-taking of 


THREK FEATHERS, 
Chain Tightens. 
Sie bat so sanft, so lieblich. 

vers. 

| THk WHARTONS., 

| FEUDAL CHINA. 

| AGATH# MARRON: the Story of a New Caledonian 

Deportée. 

| A Vistr TO MUNSTER. 

| Don Quixote, 

| FAR FROM THE MADDING Crown. (With an IIlustra- 

tion.) 48. Doubts Arise: Doubts Vanish. 49. Oak's 

| 

| 








Advancement: a great Hope. 50. The Sheep Fair: 
Troy Touches his Wife's Hand. 51. Bathsheba Talks: 
with her Outrider. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Saturday Review. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


R OC K § 


A H E A D; 


Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 


“I know rothing more impressive than the deep pathos, the tenderness, the human sympathy of Mr. 
Greg's writings." —Lorp LYTTELTON, ia the Contemporary Review, 

* Entertaining the convictions which he has unwillingly and deliberately adopted, Mr. Greg performs @ 
publ c duty by calling attention to dangers which may perhaps be averted or delayed by timely precautions,” — 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





G 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 


In 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 


By H. W. LUNGFELLOW. 


With Original Illustrations by the most eminent living American Artists. 


EORGE ROUTLEDGE 


and 


(Ready Nor, 6. 


SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 








band, and of public amusements and domestic rela- 
nsbips on the other, with a wi-e judgment and a 





‘3s honesty, as well as with an intellectual 
ngth and broad human catholicity which com- 


mati tespect. The volume deserves the perusal of 
thoughtful men.” —British Quarterly Re view for October. 
VORKS AGAINST MODERN MATERIALISM, | 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S, 
PROTOPLASM : Facts and Argunents 
Against Materiali-m, with Critical Remarks on 


St Third Edition, 103 6d. 


2. BIOPLASM or LIVING MATTER: a Text-book. | 
16 Plates, 10s 6d. | 
; - The MYSTERY of LIFE, in Reply to Sir W. Gull. 

, i | 


jates, 3s 6d. 






_4. LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Two Cr 


loured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, Philadelphia: Linpsay and 
BLAKISTON. 


Just published, 

HOW, WHEN, and WHAT to PLANT. | 
fPHE HEATHERSIDE MANUAL; 

being an Al, habetical Catalogue of all the 
Hardy Tices aud Shrubs most worthy of Cultivation, 
eontsin ng ample instructions as to How, When, and 
What to Plant. By AuGusTUS MONGREDIEN, Author 
of * Trees aud Shrubs for English Plantations.” 115 
PPp., 8vo, price 1s; post free for thirteen stamps. 
_London: Heatberside London Depot, 28 Queen 
Victoria Street, EC. 


| 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


Mr. 


OLYMPIA: 


Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. 


FRANCILLON’S 


A ROMANCE. 








Now ready, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING-BOATS: an Account 


of the Practical Working of the Various Fisheries around the British Islands, with Illustrations and 


By Epmuunpb W, H. HcLosworru, F.L.S., F.Z8., &., 


late Secretary to the Royal Sea-Fisheries Conimnission. 


TO 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


INV 


10 


ESTORS. 


AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 


READ NOVEMBER 


EDITION, 
Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegrapbs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 


TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 





CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, Londen, E.C. 
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SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, AND C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 
NOW READY. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and IL, demy 8yo, price 21s. each. 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING | 
and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W. 8. Linpsay. | 


In 4 vols, 


FLEMISH and FRENCH PICTURES. 
With Notes concerning the Painters and their 
Works. By F. G. STEPHENS, Author of “ Flemish 
Relics,” “Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer,” &c. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 28s. [Nearly ready. 
This Volume contains Twenty Etchings by famous | 

modern French Engravers, taken from well-known | 

pictures, most of which are in the private galleries of 
amateurs distinguished by their love of art. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. atlas 4to, handsomely bound in | 


cloth extra, gilt edges, £3 13s 6d 


MASTER-PIECES of the PITTI PALACE | 


and other PICTURE-GALLERIES of FLORENCE 
with Some Account of the Artists and their Paintings. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Woodcuts, 


Maps, and Chromo-lithographs, 35s. 


The SECOND NORTH-GERMAN POLAR | 


EXPEDITION, in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships 
‘Germania’ and ‘ Hansa,’ under command of Captain 
Koldewey. Edited and Condensed by H. W. BATES, 
Esq., of the Royal Geographical Society, and Trans- 
lated by Louis MERCIER, M.A., Oxon. [Vow ready, 


This Collection of Reproductions from choice and 
rare Proofs represents, in perfect fac-simile, En- 
gravings the aggregate value of which is certainly 
not less than Twelve Hundred Guineas, 

Imperial folio, cloth extra, price £3 13s 6d. 


OLD MASTERS. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo. | 


Michael Angelo, Romagna, Del Sarto, Correggio, | 


Parmigiano, Caracci, Guido, Domenichino, Guercino, 
Saroccio, Volterra, Allori, Maratti, and Carlo Dolci. 
Reproduced in Photography from the celebratec 
Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, 


Toschi, and Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints | 


and Drawings in the British Museum, with Biogra- 
phical Notices. By STEPHEN THOMPSON. [Vow ready. 


The PICTURE-GALLERY. Containing 38 
Permanent Photographs after the Works of the} most 
popular Artists. The New Volume is now ready. 
Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 18s. [Yow ready. 


NEW WORK by the CELEBRATE * Rs B ENCH 
ARCHITECT, VIOLLET LE D 


HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. 
Duo, Author of * The Dictionary of Architecture,” &c. | 
1 vol. medium 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, numerous IIlus- | 
trations, Plans, &c., 12s. [Now ready. 


A MANUAL of PRECIOUS STONES and 
ANTIQUEGEMS. By Hopper M. Westropr, Author 
of “* The Traveller's Art-Companion,” “ Pre-Historic 
Phases,” &c. Small post Syo, numerous I!lustrations, 
cloth extra, 6s. [Nou ready. 


An HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of NEW SCUTHU WALES, from the 
Founding of the Colony in 1788 to the Present Day, 
including Details of the remarkable Discoveries of 
Gold, Copper, and Tin in that Colony. By JOHN 


DuNMOKE LANG, D.D., A.M., Senior Minister of the | 


Scotch Church, Sydney, and recently one of the Re- 
presentatives of the City of Sydney, in the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales, Honorary Member of the 
African Institute of France, &c. Fourth Edition. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MARRY HEATHCOTE of GANGOIL: a Story 


of Bush Life in Australia. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 1 vol., with graphic Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 108 6d. (Vow ready. 


The VILLAGE SURGEON: a Fragment of 
Autobiography. By ARTHUR LOCKER, Author of 
“Sweet Seventeen,” “Stephen Scudamore,” “On a 
Coral Reef,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6. 

[Vow ready. 


OVER the HILLS and FAR AWAY. By C. | 


Evans, Author of “A Strange Friendship.’ 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. [Vow ready. 


The MASTERS of CLAYTHORPE. By the 
Author of “Only Eve.” 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 31s 6d. [Vow ready. 


A ROMANCE of ACADIA TWO CENTURIES 
AGO. From a Sketch by the late CHARLES KNIGHT. 
In 3 vols. crown S8yo, 31s 6d. [Vow ready. 


TE ROU; or, tho Maori at Home: a Tale. | 


Exhibiting the Social Life, Manners, Habits, and 
Customs of the Maori Race in New Zealand prior to 
the Introduction of Civilisation amongst them. By 


JOUN WHITE, Native Interpreter, Auckland; for- | 


merly Resident Magistrate at Wanganui, and Native | 
Land Purchase Commissioner. Crown 8vyo, cloth 
extra, 10s 6d. (Now ready. 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, | 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


By v LOLLET LE | 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, & CO.’S 
NEW FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to, with 13 Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM ETTY, RA. 


With Descriptions, and a Biographical Sketch of 
the Painter. By W.Cosmo MONKHOUSE, 

YOUTH and PLEASURE. 

The CORAL-FINDERS. 

CUPID and PSYCHE (2 Plates). 

The DANGEROUS PLAYMATE. 

BATHERS SURPRISED by a SWAN. 

The BRIDES of VENICE. 

The BALCONY. The DUET. 

| A PERSIAN WARRIOR. The SEPULCHRE, 

The PENITENT. The DISCIPLE. 


Imperial 4to, with 16 Engravings on Steel, hand- 
somely bound, price 21s, 


PICTURES by J ITALIAN MASTERS, 


| Greater and With an Introductory 
| Essay, and Notices “of the Painters and Subjects 
| 


engraved, by W. B. Scorr. 
MADONNA and CHILD. 
TITIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
PROCESSION of the VIRGIN. SILENCE! 
ST.CATHERINE. DEATH of CLEOPATRA. 
The WOMAN of SAMARIA. 
SOLDIERS GAMBLING. 
} The DAUGHTER of JERUSALEM. 
DEATH of PETER MARTYR. 
DIVES. EUROPA, The MAGDALEN. 
JUDITH with the HEAD of HOLOFERNES. 
The MADONNA. The INFANT CHRIST, 


In 4to, with 72 superb Wood Engravings, price 21s. 


| LIFE on the UPPER THAMES, By H. 


R. ROBERTSON. 


In crown 4to, with 50 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


PICTURE and INCIDENT from BIBLE 


STORY. The Scenes are described by the under- 
| 


mentioned distinguished Writers. 

Rev. SAMUEL COX. 

Rey. GORDc nN CALTHROP, M.A. 
Rey. J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A, 
Rey. CLEMENT BAILHACHE., 
Rev. = THAIN DAVIDSON, M.A. 
Rev. J. PROCTOR. 

Rev. it R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
Rev. LUKE H. WISEMAN 
Very Rev. A. P. STANLE 
Rev. J. CULROSS, D.D. 
Rey. T. W. FOWLE, M.A, 

Rey. HENRY ALLON, D_D. 
Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, LL.D. 






M.A, 
Y, D.D., Dean of 
(Westminster, 


In 8vo, with 16 lilustrations, price 7s 6d, 


| 
NOTAT 
BOONS and BLESSINGS; the Ad- 
vantages of Temperance. A Series of Stories. By 
Mrs. 8.C. HALL. The Designs are by— 
E. M. WARD, B.A. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
W. J. ALLEN. | K.SHERARD KENNEDY 
| FRED. GOODALL, B.A. | ALFRED ae IRE, R.A. 
A. J. WOOLMER. ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A. 
| P. R. MORRIS. G. H. BOUGHTON. 
Mrs. E. M. WARD. R, THORBURN, A.R.A. 
H. R. ROBERTSON, N. CHEVALIER. 
F. D. HARDY. | 


VIRTUE, ‘SPALDING, & COS 
RECENT FINE- ART PUBLICATIONS. | 





Imperial 4to, elegautly bound, with 16 Engravings on | 


Steel, price 21s, 


from Sir PETER LELY to JAMES SANT, With 
| 
EpMUND OLLiER, Author of the * Doré Gallery,” &e. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with 20 Engravings 
on Steel, price 31s 6d. 


R.A. With Descriptions and a_ Biographica al | 
Sketch of the Painter, by James Dafforne, 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 13 
Illustrations on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 


With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographi- 
c oy Sketch of the Painter, by James Dafforne. 


Feap. 4to, neatly bouud, = ith 210 Illustrations, price 


The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 


By LLEWELLYNN JeEwitT?, F.S.A., and 8. C. Hall, 
F.S.A. 


Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 16 
I)lustrations, price 21s. 


OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS, 
from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID COX. Witha 
Preliminary Essay and Biographieal Notices by 
WILLIAM B, Scott, 
on Art,” * The British Schvol of Sculpture,” * Life 
of Albert Diirer,” &ce. Containing 16 large En- 
gravings on Steel, from famous Pictures by. Scott, 
Turner, Constable, Gainsborough, Ward, Callcott, 

| Stanfleld, Creswick, Cox, &c. 









Feap. 4to, cloth extra, with 20 Engravings on Steel, 
price 9s. 


PICTURESQUE SCEN ERY in IRELAND. 


| Drawn by 

Descriptive oumene by a TOURIST. 

| Jondon: VIRTUE, SPALDING, and CO., 
| IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


QUR BRITISH PORTRAIT-PAINTERS, | 


Critical Descriptions and Biographical Notices, by | 


| PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, | 


Author of “ Half-hour Lectures | 


T. Creswick, R.A. Accompanied by | 





MIR, MURRAY’S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





The SECOND EDITION of 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 274, 
CONTENTS. 
THE JEesuITs. 
PROVINCIAL TURKEY. 
THE Hope OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
MODERN CULTURE. 
REPUBLIC OF VENICE: ITS Rise, DECLIN 
FALL. . ann amo 
BisHoP PATTESON, 
EAst ANGLIA: ITS STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTs, 
Burrows’ WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS, 
CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
10. RITUAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Bishop JACOBSON’S FRAGMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of 
of COMMON PRAYER. 8yo,5s. — 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 
BIBLE. Edited by Canon Cook, M.A. Vols. L to 
IV. Medium 8yo. 


Mr. MOTLEY’S LIFE and DEATH of JOHY 
of BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 


Bishop WILBERFORCE’S ESSAYS, from the 


Quarterly Review. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Mr. ROBSON’S ARCHITECTURE | for 
SCHOOL -HOUSES. With 300 Lllustrat‘ons 
Medium 8yo, 31s 6d. ‘ 


Mr. GROTE’S PERSONAL L IFE and MINOR 
WORKS. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 263, 


| The TALMUD, and other LITERARY RE 
MAINS of the late EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 2nd 
| Edition, 8yo, 12s. 

|} Lady ROSE WEIGALL’S MEMOIR of the 
| PRINCESS CHARLOTTE of WALES. 2nd 





op ote 


PN 





Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


NEW JAPAN: The LAND of the RISING 
| SUN. By SAMvuEL MossMAN, With Map. 8yo, 
| lds. 
| 
| Lieutenant-Genoral Sir F. W. HAMILTON'S 
| HISTORY and ORIGIN of the GRENADIER 
| GUARDS, With Llustrations. 3 vols. medium 

8y¥o, 63s. 


| Lieutenant-General Sir GEO. LAWRENCE'S 
FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE in INDIA. Crown 


8vo, 10s 6d. 


| Mrs. SOMERVILLE’S PERSONAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS, from EARLY LIFE to OLD AGE, 
5th Thousand. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

| CANON TRISTRAM’S TRAVELS and DIS- 


COVERIES in the LAND of MOAB. Second 
Edition. With Lllustrations, Crown 8yo, lis, 


MONOGRAPHS—PERSONAL and SOCIAL. 
Second Edition. With Portraits. Crown 8yo, 
10s 6d. By Lord HouGuton, 


CHARLES LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL EVI- 
DENCES of the ANTIQUITY of MAN. Fourth 
Edition. With Llustrations. 8vo, lds, 


| Mr. DARWIN on the EXPRESSION of the 
| EMOTIONS in MAN and ANIMALS, With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. BELT’S NARRATIVE of a NATUR- 
ALIST’S RESIDENCE and JOURNEYS in 
NICARAGUA, With Lilustrations. Post #vo, 12s. 


| M: ajor DUNCAN’S HISTORY of the ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. Second Edition. With Portraits. 
2 vols. Svo, 30s. 

Mr. QU REET’S a ARCHITECTURE 
in ifAwy, chic in BRICK and MARBLE. 
Second EXfition, “With 60 Illustrations. Royal 

\ Syo, 26s. 


LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of GREECE. 
By Rev. H. F. Tozer. With Map. Post Svo, 9s. 


SIGNS and WONDERS in the LAND of HAM, 
with Ancient and Modern Illustrations. By Rev. 
T.S. MILLINGTON. With Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘PERILS in the POLAR SEAS: True Stories 
of Arctic Adventure aud Discovery for Children. 
By Mrs. CHISHOLM. With 2v Illustrations, post 
8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lady C ALLCOTT. ‘ontinued down to 
the Present ,Time New and Cheaper Edition. 
With 36 Illustrations, fe: ap. Svo, 1s 6d cloth, 


LORD BYRON’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 
With Notices of his Life. By THOMAS MOORE. 
Cheaper Edition. With Por traits. Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LORD BYRON’ POETICAL WORKS 
ae Edition. With Illustrations. Royalsvo, 
7s 6 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
‘ 
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cnn stein eT 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





Now ready, at every Bookseller's, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 
Mrs. EDWARDES' NEW NOVEL, 
1, LEAH: A WOMAN OF Fasnion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “Ought We to 
j Visit Her?” “ Archie Lovell,” &c. Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
9, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


JIZOT. 
: ParRpOLA KemBatt. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Chapters 30, 31, 32, and 33. 


5, INFIDEL SMYRNA. 


TAVE COURBET. 
. + DREAM-WOMAN: @ Mystery, in Four Narratives. By Wilkie Collins, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” &c. The First and Second Narratives. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL. A Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BuLwsr (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer). In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
7s 6d. [Vow ready. 


FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady JACKSON. In super-royal 8vo, with Twenty very beautiful 
full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson, price 
21s. [Vow ready. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS. A Record of 


Travelin the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BopDAM-WHETHAM. With 
Twelve full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy Svo, price 15s. 
[Vow ready. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FiTzGeRALp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &e. In 
2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. [\ow ready. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 


TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWER 


(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8vo, 15s. [Now ready. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By W. Witxie Covtins, Author of “The Woman in White, ‘The New Mag- 
dalen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, [On Monday. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


8v0. [Next week. 


In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “ For Lack of Gold,” “ Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols crown 8yo. 
“The author weaves charmed chapters which return their hold of the reader 
from first to last.”—Scotsman. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the Author 


of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“A story full of tragic interest.”—Spectator. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“Bright and deeply interesting. There is not a single dull page in this charming 
book. The plot is of absorbing interest.”—Jorning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MARCOY’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
On 10th November will be published, New Edition, in 2 vols. large 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTIT AMERICA, 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
3y PAUL MARCOY. 


Illustrated by Five Hundred and Twenty-five Engravings on Wood, of which 
Fifty-four are full-page size, and Ten Maps from Drawings by the Author. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. vo, price 6s. 
ASONS of FAITH: or, the Order of the Christian Argu- 


ment Developed and Explained. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Vicar of Holy 


R E 


F eae Lambeth; Author of “ Scripture Lands in Connexion with their History,” 
¢. 

“ Novel and interesting.”"—Framiner. 

“Interesting and thougbtful......... His scheme of reasoning is finely and truly 


eonceived.”"—Spectate 

“Characterised by adequate knowledge, by candour, and by refined, suggestive 
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